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THE COVER 


RAILROADING IN WISCONSIN, 1875. Mr. George Banta, Jr., of Menasha 
has kindly furnished this photograph of an oil painting he commissioned 
Tom Dietrich, the Appleton artist, to do in 1942. This shows Mile 
Post 101 (later Worcester Station and about five miles north of Prentice), 
then the end of steel of the Wisconsin Central Railroad. The painting is 
based upon a contemporary photograph, and the engine details are 
mechanically correct. The locomotive shown was originally Milwaukee 
and Northern No. 3, the “Lyndon,” manufactured by Grant Locomotive 
Works in 1872. The M. & N. was leased by the Wisconsin Central but 
later taken over by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. The coaches 
of the period, built by Barney and Smith of Dayton, Ohio, were painted 


an orange yellow. For more about Wisconsin railroads, see Chats with 
the Editor. 
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Chats with the Editor 


EATH, striking suddenly and unexpectedly at Governor- 
D Elect Orland S. Loomis on December 7, 1942, produced 


a curious situation in Wisconsin. Loomis, the hard work- 
ing and conciliatory forty-nine-year-old lawyer from Mauston, had 
been the only Progressive Party member on the state ticket to be 
Wisconsin elected. He had defeated Republican Governor Julius 

. P. Heil of Milwaukee by a plurality of 100,000. A 
History in ; ‘ 
the Making Wisconsin governor-elect had never died before, and 

the constitution and laws of the state did not say 
definitely who should become governor. 

Various theories were held as to the succession. A few people 
maintained that Governor Heil could continue to serve until the 
next regular election. Some thought that Governor Heil should 
either appoint an acting governor or call a special election to 
elect one. But most people seemed to believe that Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Walter S. Goodland, eighty years old and a former lawyer 
and newspaper publisher at Racine, should fill the office. Lieutenant 
Governor Goodland did actually take over the reigns of govern- 
ment and began to continue the executive budget hearings where 
Governor-Elect Loomis had left off. Meanwhile, the attorney gen- 
eral prepared a case so as to let the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
decide who should act as governor. 
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On December 29 the supreme court handed down its decision 
as written by Justice John D. Wickhem. The court unanimously 
held that Governor Heil could not serve beyond the end of his 
term; that the vacancy in the office of governor resulted “in the 
devolution of the powers and duties upon the lieutenant-governor 
for the residue of the term”; and that since the lieutenant governor 
should act as governor, no election or appointment of an acting 
governor was necessary. Incidentally, in reaching its decision, the 
court examined carefully the debates of the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1847-48 as they appear in The Attainment of Statehood 
edited by Milo M. Quaife and published by the WISCONSIN HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY in 1928. 

In 1856 Wisconsin had witnessed another dispute about the 
governorship. Governor William A. Barstow maintained that he 
had been reélected the previous fall, but his opponent, Coles Bash- 
ford, charged fraud in counting the election returns. Both men 
were sworn in as governor; the supreme court, against Barstow’s 
protest, took jurisdiction of the dispute; Barstow resigned leaving 
Lieutenant Governor Arthur MacArthur, grandfather of General 
Douglas MacArthur, holding the office from March 21 to 26, 1856; 
and the court finally ruled in favor of Bashford. On that occasion 
violence threatened for a time. Thus in the recent decision the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court showed its knowledge of the state’s 
history by commending “the correct and public-spirited attitude” 
of the officials involved, “whose high-minded efforts to promote 
the orderly processes of government by a decision in this case 
evidence fidelity to their duties as citizens and public officers in 
a democracy.” 

The state of Wisconsin deserves deep sympathy for its great loss 
in Orland S, Loomis whose ability and modesty promised much for 
the future of the state. But the state also is to be congratulated 
on the prompt and orderly solution of the problem of a successor, 
and also upon the impartial and wise manner in which Acting 
Governor Goodland has begun his administration. 
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IN NOVEMBER, 1850, the locomotive “Wisconsin” whisked a 
little train over the five miles of newly laid track of the Milwaukee 
and Mississippi Railroad between Milwaukee and Wauwatosa at 
the amazing speed of thirty miles per hour. Mayor 
Solomon Juneau and the Common Council of Mil- 
waukee were on board, properly impressed by their 
dizzy progress, and President Byron Kilbourn and the 
road's board of directors also made the trip. “ The track was found 
to be in capital order, solid as a rock,” reported the newspaper 
story. The roadbed was soon completed to Waukesha, and in 
February, 1851, the first train service in Wisconsin began. 

Since 1850 the state has had an important railroad history. The 
Milwaukee Road, a successor of the Milwaukee and Mississippi, 
has come to control the chief east and west lines in the state, and 
the North Western system owns most of the north and south lines. 
The Wisconsin Central and its successor, the “Soo”; the Bur- 
lington with part of its Chicago to St. Paul main line in Wisconsin 
along the east bank of the Mississippi; the Illinois Central, the 
Northern Pacific, and the Great Northern—all have connections 
with Wisconsin. 

But unfortunately this significant phase of Wisconsin history 
has not been thoroughly explored. Balthasar H. Meyer, Frederick 
Merk, Frederic L. Paxson, and others have done excellent work in 
examining the chartering of the roads, the growth of the railway 
network, and the obtaining of federal land grants. There are, how- 
ever, few satisfactory studies of the Wisconsin railroads themselves. 
The Milwaukee and the North Western have both printed histories, 
but in both cases the authors have been interested in the legal 
aspects of the companies, their corporate structures, and the lines 
they have absorbed. Practically nothing has been said about the 
Irish and Scandinavian laborers who built the roads, construction 
problems, equipment and rolling stock, managerial policies, the 
engine and train men, and land colonization projects. These aspects 
of railroad history would put flesh and blood upon the dry bones 
of corporate structure. 


Wisconsin 
Railroad 
History 
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Roy L. Martin’s History of the Wisconsin Central (1941) an- 
swers more of our questions, though the historical scholar will sigh 
over its lack of footnotes and of an index. Encouragement is found, 
too, in unexpected places. An occasional Bulletin of the Railway 
and Locomotive Historical Society enthusiastically sheds light on 
some problems, and the magazine Baldwin Locomotives (Octo- 
ber, 1930; January, 1931) carried two excellent though brief 
articles by Paul T. Warner on the motive power used on the 
Milwaukee Road. 

The railroad builders themselves have not been properly studied. 
Alexander Mitchell, a creator of the Milwaukee Road and one of 
the leading railway financiers of all time, deserves an exhaustive 
biography, and so, perhaps, does his energetic general manager, 
Sherburne S. Merrill. Albert Keep and Marvin Hughitt were two 
important presidents of the North Western whose administrations 
influenced Wisconsin and should be carefully examined. 

The railroads as a whole are interested in research into their 
history. The land colonization studies of Paul W. Gates for the 
Illinois Central and Richard C. Overton for the Burlington have 
been favorably received, and several railroads have trained historians 
in charge of their archives, The companies are glad to let qualified 
research students use these archives, and they are unbelievably 
rich in materials on the growth of America. Capable graduate 
students in our universities will look far before finding a more 
fruitful field for research than railroad history. When peace returns 
we hope that some of the keenest scholars will study the Wisconsin 
roads, and in the meantime this Society is interested in building 
up its manuscript collections on Wisconsin railroad history. 
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Forest Policy in Wisconsin 


By RALEIGH BARLOWE 


Prelude to a Conservation Policy 


HEN Wisconsin’s first sawmill was built at De Pere in 

\ x | 1809 more than 30,000,000 acres of Wisconsin were 

covered with an almost unbroken stretch of forests. By 
1923 less than 2,000,000 acres of merchantable timber were left 
standing. This great change in landscape resulted from a period 
of unrestrained exploitation. Land-hungry settlers slashed at the 
wilderness in their efforts to clear their fertile farms; lumber 
barons gave scant regard to the future as they logged off the best 
and most available timber. Helped by the carelessness of the 
lumbermen and the land settlers, terrible fires swept over and 
ravaged thousands of other acres of good timber. 

All of this was possible because the idea of conservation was not 
popular on the frontier. The reservation of timberlands was re- 
garded as a phase of the ever-unpopular speculation bogie which, 
it was argued, only served to retard desired settlement. Several 
timber trespass laws were passed after 1849, but still timber 
thievery was generally condoned.* As late as 1876 the commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office recommended the immediate sale 
ot government timberlands because private landowners were in a 
better position to defend their lands against theft—both in and 
out of the courts—than was the government.” 





BORN in Idaho and raised on a Montana ranch, RALEIGH BARLOWE has 
taken graduate work toward his Ph.D. in agricultural economics at the 
University of Wisconsin. He is now land economist on the staff of 
the Southwestern Regional Land Tenure Research Project with head- 
quarters at the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. This article is a 
condensation of a study made in 1941 on “State and Local Forest Policy 
and Its Development in Wisconsin” for the Department of Agricultural 
Economics at the University of Wisconsin and for the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

1 Trespass laws were passed in 1849, 1855, 1860, 1864, 1865, 1876, 1878, 1885, 
1891, 1893, and 1901. 


2? General Land Office, Report, 1876, p. 20. Cf. Governor Barstow’s message in W%s- 
consin Senate Journal, 1856, Appendix, 1:14; also Robert F. Fries, A History of the 
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Wisconsin’s first conservation report came from the Special 
Commission on Forestry in 1867. This commission recommended 
the regulation of timber cutting in the interests of fire and flood 
control and soil conservation. A Timber Culture Act was passed 
in 1868, but it had little practical effect. In 1878 the state legis- 
lature set apart 50,000 acres of widely scattered state lands in 
Vilas County as a state park. The reservation of these unsold 
school and swamplands was designed to protect the headwaters 
of several Wisconsin rivers and to improve navigation rather than 
to give the basis for a forestry reserve. Other school lands were 
subsequently withdrawn from sale to augment this state park re- 
serve. There was considerable demand that the state park lands 
be sold, and in 1897, as a straight business deal, these lands were 
appraised and sold at an average price of $8.00 an acre. 


The Forestry Conservation Movement 


WHILE THE idea of conservation was long despised by lumbermen 
and politicians, it had its exponents from 1873 onward.* The 
sponsorship of this idea finally led to the formation of a real 
forestry policy by the state. In 1897 the legislature called upon 
the governor to appoint a State Forestry Commission to study 
the forestry situation. In its report the commission recommended 
some legislation and stressed the advantages and possible profits 
to the state of a public forestry program. Out of these recom- 
mendations came the appointment of a permanent State Forestry 
Commission in 1903, and its replacement by the State Board of 
Forestry in 1905. E. M. Griffin was named state forester, and served 
in this capacity until 1915. 

The legislature in 1903 set aside 40,000 acres of state lands as 
a forestry reserve in Forest, Oneida, and Vilas counties and pro- 
vided that all funds derived from the sale of timber on any state 
lands should be used for the furtherance of the forestry program 


Lumber Industry in Wisconsin, pp. 306-51, university doctor's thesis, dated 1939, in 
the library of the University of Wisconsin. 

2Cf. John Ise, United States Forest Policy (New Haven, 1920), 20. Fries, Lumber 
Industry, p. 423, lists a number of early Wisconsin newspaper articles that argued for 
conservation. 
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and for the purchase of new forest lands. The Forestry Commission 
added 22,000 acres to the reserves in 1904, and in 1905 the legis- 
lature placed all of the state-owned lands north of the Town- 
ship 33 line, about 172,000 acres of widely scattered lands, in the 
forest reserves. In 1906, Congress passed the La Follette Bill which 
patented to the state 20,000 of the available 31,456 acres of un- 
occupied, unappropriated, nonmineral public domain lands north 
of Township 33. This law like the State Forestry Law permitted 
the sale of isolated lands or lands best suited to agriculture so long 
as all the funds derived from these sales were used for forestry 
development. The federal grant also provided that should the state 
ever give up the practice of forestry that all of the unsold lands 
and the value of all the lands sold should be returned to the federal 
government. In 1907 the Nebagamon Lumber Company gave the 
state title to 4,321 acres of timberland along the Brule River with 
the reservation that the lands should be returned to the company 
should the state ever give up the practice of forestry upon them. 

Shortly after the White House Conference of Governors on 
Conservation in 1908, Governor James O. Davidson appointed an 
Advisory Commission on Conservation. President Charles R. Van 
Hise of the State University, who was already chairman of the 
State Board of Forestry, was made chairman of this first State 
Conservation Commission. Legal status was given to this body by 
the next legislature, and its program was heartily endorsed by the 
report of the Legislative Interim Committee on Water Power, 
Forestry, and Drainage in 1910, The legislature of 1907 passed a 
constitutional amendment proposal to authorize forestry practice 
by the state. This proposal was repassed by the legislature in 1909 
and was ratified by a majority of 17,000 votes in the referendum 
of 1910. 

Under the enthusiastic leadership of State Forester E. M. Griffin, 
who was a member of the State Conservation Commission and who 
had its backing, great plans were made for state forestry in Wis- 
consin.* The state forester frequently referred to a project for a 


*Cf. State Forester, Report, 1909-1910, p. 59; 1911-1912, p. 21; also Conservation 
Commission, Report, 1909, pp. 32-33; 1911, p. 47; 1912, pp. 17, 41-42. 
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2,000,000-acre reserve to protect the headwaters of Wisconsin 
rivers. By taking advantage of the low prices at which large tracts 
of cutover land were being offered for sale and acting under a 
statute of 1907, which provided that the state could take over for 
forestry purposes any lands against which tax certificates were out- 
standing by paying to the counties the taxes due thereon, Griffin, 
between 1903 and 1915, helped the state purchase 159,004 acres 
of land to add to its forest reserves. Though the state sold thousands 
of acres of land, it still had about 365,000 acres in forest reserves 
in 1915 and 168,000 acres of these were located in fairly contigu- 
ous areas in Forest, Iron, Oneida, Price, and Vilas counties. 

The state forester was greatly interested in building up the size 
of the state forests before the prices on cutover lands could go 
up to speculative figures. When the legislature refused to increase 
the forestry appropriation above $50,000 a year, he began, on the 
part of the State Board of Forestry, to take options on forest sites 
and to contract for their payment out of future appropriations. 
This practice led to legal difficulties and caused the constitutionality 
of the entire state forestry program to be questioned. 

The plan for a large state forest reserve was not greeted kindly 
by all the people of northern Wisconsin. They saw their hopes 
for population growth, agricultural prosperity, and a valuable tax 
base blasted by the presence of large forest reserves and the pro- 
posal that thousands of other acres be acquired to block up the 
scattered holdings of the state. Even though the State Board of 
Forestry was not interested in acquiring lands best suited to agri- 
culture, the pressure from northern Wisconsin was great enough 
to bring about the appointment of a Special Legislative Com- 
mittee on Forestry in 1913 and to suspend further land purchasing 
until this committee should make its report in 1915. This report 
recommended the retention by the state of its forest reserves but 
laid special emphasis upon the possibilities of stimulating private 
forestry practices by making some revisions in the method of tax- 
ing timberlands. The committee also recommended that the several 
state boards and agencies interested in conservation problems be 
combined into one Conservation Commission. 
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Invalidation of the Forestry Program and Its Effects 


THE YEAR 1915 marked the end of the early conservation move- 
ment and the beginning of several dark years for forest policy in 
Wisconsin. Governor Emanuel L. Philipp told the legislature that 
the moral duty to conserve forests was a national and not a state 
responsibility. He also asserted that forestry was not a good busi- 
ness proposition and that high profits could not be expected to 
follow the activities of the state in this field.° 

The important case of State ex rel. Owen v. Donald was de- 
cided by the state supreme court on February 12, 1915.° In this 
case, the court held that the forestry land contracts that had been 
entered into were invalid and that the entire forestry reserve policy 
was unconstitutional. The land contracts were invalid because they 
“created a state debt and created such when the state indebtedness 
reached the constitutional limit” of $100,000 and because the 
contracts as “an evidence of indebtedness within the state con- 
stitutional provisions” were “not authorized by statute.” 

The forestry amendment of 1910 was held void because the vote 
upon it had not been recorded in the journals of both houses of 
the legislature as required by the constitution. With this amend- 
ment provision removed the court held the forestry program to be 
“fatally within the ‘works of internal improvement’ feature” 
prohibited by the state constitution. It was further held uncon- 
stitutional for the state to pay taxes on state lands to the local 
units of government, and it was unconstitutional for the state to 
acquire tax delinquent lands by paying up the taxes without allow- 
ing the owners the right to make competitive bids on those lands. 

Not only did the court invalidate the entire state forestry pro- 
gram, but it also held that the lands originally granted by the 
legislature for the forestry reserves were lands belonging to 
the School Fund and that they must now be returned to the juris- 
diction of the State Commissioners of Public Lands. The referee 
appointed by the court found that the General Fund of the state 


5 Wisconsin Assembly Journal, 1915, p. 32. 
© Wisconsin Reports, 160:21; Northwestern Reporter, 151:377. 
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was indebted to the School Fund to the extent of $1,817,514.23. 
Only part of this indebtedness could in any way be charged to the 
activities of the Forestry Board, but the court held that until this 
indebtedness was cleared up the forest reserve lands should be 
mortgaged to the School Fund. For several years the state paid 
$100,000 a year into the School Fund to cancel this indebtedness. 
This decision of the state supreme court left the Forestry and 
Parks Division of the newly reorganized Conservation Commis- 
sion with only a small acreage in parks and with the federal and 
Nebagamon Lumber Company grants to administer. 

Between 1915 and 1925, the Conservation Commission was 
essentially a fish and game commission. A trained forester was a 
member of the commission until it was reorganized under one 
commissioner in 1923, but this forester found his duties confined 
almost entirely to forest protection and nursery work. 

In 1921 the state legislature began to rebuild the legal struc- 
ture for a forestry program. The 1910 forestry amendment author- 
izing the state to “ appropriate moneys for the purpose of acquiring, 
preserving and developing the forests of the state” was again 
passed by the legislature. This amendment proposal was repassed 
in 1923 and was ratified by the people in a two-to-one vote in the 
1924 general election. This amendment became Section 10 of 
Article VIII of the state constitution, and it paved the way for 
a renaissance in Wisconsin forest policy. 


State Forest Policy since 1925 


THE LEGISLATURE of 1925 created a forestry reserve fund, author- 
ized the federal government to acquire 100,000 acres for a 
national forest, and revised the 1923 law concerning the forestry 
protection districts. This legislature also passed a constitutional 
amendment proposal to permit the taxation of forests and minerals 
upon a basis different from that applied to other private property. 
This amendment proposal was repassed in 1927 and was ratified 
by the people in the special spring election of 1927. The special 
severance tax authorized for forests and mines by this amendment 
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had long been advocated, and the Forest Crop Taxation Law that 
resulted climaxed a quarter of a century of agitation.’ 

The 1927 legislature was one of the most conservation-minded 
legislatures in Wisconsin’s history. Besides passing the Forestry 
Taxation Amendment and the Foret Crop Taxation Law, it author- 
ized a national forest reserve of 500,000 acres (this authorization 
has since been increased to 2,000,000 acres), it reorganized the 
Conservation Commission along the lines of its present organi- 
zation, it authorized the counties to practice forestry, and it 
appointed a Special Interim Committee on Forestry and Public 
Lands. This committee, the fifth official committee to examine 
forestry in this state, made an excellent study of forestry conditions 
in Wisconsin. 

Since 1930 the Conservation Commission has had before it 
proposals for the purchase of more than 1,000,000 acres to supple- 
ment and to block in its forest holdings. Most of the lands proposed 
for purchase are in the northern part of the state, but large 
purchases are planned in the Kettle Moraine area of southeastern 


Wisconsin. The state has eight state forests, and these cover 
218,620.39 acres.® In addition to these state forests, the state also 


™Cf. State Forester, Report, 1906; Conservation Commission, Report, 1909, pp. 29-30; 
1911, p. 14; 1912, p. 18; and 1924, p. 15; Alfred K. Chittenden and Harry Irion, The 
Taxation of Forest Lands in Wisconsin (Madison, 1911), 44-47, 61; and Special Legis- 
lative Committee on Forestry, Report, 1913, p. 63. 

8 The location and sizes of these state forests on Jan. 1, 1943, are given below ( figure 
following name is the key to location on map, p. — ): 

Name County Acres 
American Legion (4) Oneida 37,659.63 
Brule (1) Douglas 7,758.57 
Council Grounds (6) Lincoln 278.17 
Flambeau River (2) Sawyer 40,247.27 
Rusk 40 
Kettle Moraine (8) Walworth 201 
Waukesha 1,874.35 
(Southern Unit) 
Fond du Lac 1,267.70 
Sheboygan 2,954.46 
(Northern Unit) 
Northern Highland (3) Iron 9,852.75 
Vilas 114,864.46 
Point Beach (7) Manitowoc 822.03 
Silver Cliff (5) Marinette 800 

The approximate total acreage of these purchase units in the Kettle Moraine area, as 
shown on the map, consists of 25,000 acres, of which the state now actually owns 201 
acres in Walworth County and 1,874.35 in Waukesha County, or a total of 2,075.35 acres 
in the southern unit. In the northern unit the state now actually owns 1,267.70 acres in 
Fond du Lac County and 2,954.46 in Sheboygan County, or a total of 4,222.16 acres. 
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owns 6,409 acres of so-called “forestry lands” that are scattered 
across northern Wisconsin. It is the policy of the state to sell or 
trade these lands for forest lands of similar value or quality that 
lie within or near enough to the state forest boundaries to aid in 
blocking in the state-owned forest reserves. A large percentage 
of the land lying within the boundaries of the state forests does 
not belong to the state. Although the state hopes to block in its 
holdings by buying privately owned lands, it has no intention 
of taking the lands belonging to the villages or the lands well 
suited to farming. 

The state forest nurseries play an important part in the state 
forest policy. In 1941, about 30,000,000 trees were distributed 
for planting in county forests, school forests, shelter belts, wind- 
breaks, and for woodlot improvement. Another application of 
state policy is seen in the use of conservation and forestry prac- 
tices on the several areas outside of the state forests that are 
administered by the state. These areas include 13,714 acres in 
twenty-one state parks, 181,759 acres of unsold school lands, 
110,000 acres of submarginal lands in central Wisconsin that are 
leased from the federal government, and about a half million acres 
in game refuge areas. 


State Forest Fire Protection 


IN RECENT years by far the largest part of the appropriation of 
the Conservation Commission for forestry practices has been spent 
in afforestation and fire control work rather than in the purchase 
of additional forest lands. Through the state directed Emergency 
Conservation Work Program and through the federal Civilian 
Conservation Corps, Works Progress Administration, and other 
relief programs about $13,000,000 have been spent on forestry 
improvements, construction of fire lanes, watch towers, ranger 
stations, and reforestation work. 

Fire as well as the axe of the lumber barons helped to strip 
Wisconsin of her great timber resources. During the last seventy- 


®Cf. Conservation Commission, Bulletin, February, 1940, pp. 16-17. More than 
10,000 acres of this type of holdings have been disposed of since January, 1941. 
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five years almost every area in northern Wisconsin has been 
visited by fire. In 1871 the greatest single fire in the history of the 
state, the Peshtigo fire, burned 1,280,000 acres and killed more 
than a thousand people. After the disastrous Phillips fire of 1894, 
the legislature of 1895 took the first action toward forest fire con- 
trol. The chief clerk of the State Public Lands Commission was 
made the state forest warden in charge of the local forest wardens. 
When the office was created in 1904, the state forester took over 
the duties of the state forest warden. The State Forestry Board did 
what forest protection work it could with its small personnel and 
its limited funds, but this work was not enough. In 1908 a de- 
structive fire burned over 1,208,000 acres of timberland and 
kept more than 11,000 men out fighting fire. The fires of 1909 
and 1910 were also very bad. These years clearly demonstrated 
the need for a state fire patrol system and showed the clumsiness 
and inefficiency of the town fire warden system. 

The present forest protection system gradually developed after 
1911. By 1925 eleven fire protection districts were laid out over 
northern and central Wisconsin. The number of these has since 
been cut to ten. Within the forested areas covered by these ten 
districts, the state in codperation with the Federal Forest Service 
gives fire protection to the lands of federal, state, county, school, 
and private owners. The forest protection districts have not been 
able to prevent forest fires completely, but with their improved 
lines of communication, their modern fire fighting equipment, their 
fire trails and lookout stations, and their program of slash removal, 
the forest protection men have been able to limit the spread of 
the many fires they have been called upon to put out to a relatively 
small acreage.”° 


% The statistics on forest fire protection for 1931-41 show: 
Percent of Fires 
Number Burned Held to 

Year of Fires Acreage 10 Acres or Less 
1931 2,340 840,979 32.5 
1932 3,168 119,458 66.7 
1933 3,659 259,041 72.0 
1934 2,873 127,793 81.0 
1935 561 1,830 93.0 
1936 2,208 100,814 92.2 
1937 1,311 2,967 97.0 
1938 916 8,081 88.0 
1939 2,021 9,864 93.0 
1940 1,622 11,534 89.0 
1941 779 1,439 97.0 
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The Present State Forestry Program and 
Its Justification 


THE PRESENT policy of the state with regard to forestry may be 
briefly summarized. First, it is interested in protecting growing and 
commercial timber from fire and disease. Second, it is interested 
in selling its scattered timberlands and using the receipts to pur- 
chase lands that will block up the present state holdings, Third, 
the state is looking forward to the purchase of thousands of acres 
of land within or adjacent to its present forest boundaries. Re- 
forestation and afforestation will be practiced on these lands. 
Fourth, all state forest lands are open to the public for hunting, 
fishing, hiking, camping, and boating just as are the state parks. 

During recent years the Conservation Commission has shown a 
tendency to defend its forest policy because of the social and re- 
creational advantages to be derived from forests rather than because 
of some of the claims made for state forestry in the past.’* The com- 
mission that examined the forestry problem of the state in 1867 
saw hotter summers and colder winters, destructive floods, soil 
erosion, and lower water levels as a result, if the rapid destruction 
of the forests of Wisconsin were allowed to continue. During the 
conservation era variations of this argument were used as a lead- 
ing justification for conservation practices. These arguments are 
still valid, but they are no longer given the weight that they once 
were accorded. 

The Forestry Commission of 1898 alluded in its report to the 
“direct financial return” that the state might receive in addition 
to “certain indirect benefits conferred upon its people by the 
existence and rational exploitation of forests.”** The report of 
the Legislative Committee in 1910 also stresses the returns that 
the state might receive from treating its forests as an investment. 
Though the state is now in a better position to defend its forestry 
program as a business proposition than it ever has been in the 


11 Cf. Conservation Commission, Bulletin, April, 1936, p. 1; January, 1937, p. 6. 
12 Forestry Commission, Report, 1898, p. 4. 
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past, this argument is no longer advanced as a primary justification 
for the forestry program. 

The indirect industrial benefits to the people of the state can 
still be emphasized as can the argument that it is the moral duty 
of this generation to maintain its forests. But the leading argu- 
ment now used to justify the state policy is the recreational angle. 
This involves not only recreation itself, but the recreation business 
that has developed in the state. The connection between forestry 
and recreation was noted in 1898, but it remained for the Con- 
servation Department of the last decade to balance the possible 
economic deficits of forestry conservation with social and re- 
creational values. 


The Forest Crop Taxation Law 


IN THE SPRING of 1927, even before the Forestry Taxation Amend- 
ment to the constitution was ratified, the state legislature began to 
hold hearings on the taxation of forest lands. The Forest Crop 
Taxation Law later passed by the 1927 legislature provided that 
any owner of 160 acres or more of land could petition the Con- 
servation Commission and declare his belief that his land is best 
suited for the practice of forestry. If the Conservation Commission 
finds the land acceptable, it is entered under the Forest Crop 
Taxation Law, and notification of this fact is given to the Tax 
Commission, the assessor of incomes, the town clerk, and the 
register of deeds. Petitioning and acceptance of entries constitutes 
a fifty-year contract between the owner and the state. This con- 
tract is renewable, and the state promises that changes in or repeal 
of the law will not alter the contract obligations of the state 
government. 

The forest crop lands are assessed as usual but are entered on 
the tax rolls under a special classification. The owners must pay 
an annual tax of 10 cents per acre to the town treasurers. Failure 
to pay this tax can lead to tax delinquency proceedings. The state 
agrees to pay 10 cents per acre to the town treasurers in lieu of the 
taxes that would otherwise be paid by the forest crop owners. The 
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state regulates timber cutting and prescribes special penalties for 
illegal and unauthorized cutting. At the time the timber is cut, 
the owners must pay to the state a 10 percent severance tax on 
the value of the stumpage cut. From this severance tax, the state is 
permitted to retain for its forestry fund a sum equal to the moneys 
it has paid in lieu of taxes plus 5 percent interest and 5 percent 
for administrative costs. Whatever tax money then remains is 
turned over to the towns. Forest crop lands can be voluntarily 
withdrawn from entry, or, upon investigation the Conservation 
Commission can cancel entries for non-forestry practices. In either 
case the state is fully reimbursed for its payments in lieu of taxes, 
and the owner is required to pay the difference plus interest be- 
tween the forest crop and the regular property tax assessments. 
All land entered under the law is open to the public for hunting 
and fishing. 

Some changes have been made in this law by every legislature. 
In 1929 the minimum sized entry was reduced to 40 acres, county 
entries were authorized, and the registers of deeds were permitted 
to collect a small fee for recording entries. In 1933 a special 
classification for virgin timber was made with special tax and 
severance rates that were adjusted according to the number of 
years that the timber remained entered under the law."* In 1935 
the town treasurers were directed to apportion 20 percent of the 
taxes and state payments in lieu of taxes to the counties, 40 percent 
to the schools, and 40 percent to the town governments. In 1937 
villages were authorized to participate under the law. In 1939 pro- 
visions were made for collecting double severance taxes in cases 
of illegal timber cutting. 

During the first year that the law of 1927 was in effect, 175,000 
acres were petitioned for entry and 160,000 acres were accepted 
by the Conservation Commission. Several large lumber companies 
began to improve their forestry practices, and foresters through- 


18 The special classification applied to merchantable timber lands and the tax rates varied 
from 40 cents per acre and a 2 percent severance tax in the first year of entry to the 
regular 10 cents per acre and 10 percent severance tax in the ninth year of entry. On 
Oct. 1, 1942, only 6,325 acres were still entered under this classification and they had been 
entered long enough to be treated as ordinary crop entries. 
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out the country hailed the law “as the most forward looking 
piece of forest land tax legislation ever enacted by an American 
legislature.” ** Private entries under this law steadily increased 
until 1932 when a peak of 291,947 acres was entered as private 
forest crop lands. In 1933, the Conservation Department examined 
the 1928 entries and cancelled 77,130 acres from entry. Since 
then about 44,000 acres of other entries have been cancelled be- 
cause the land is unsuited for forestry, because forest practices 
were not being carried out, because of flowage areas, or because 
of mistakes in the original surveys. Cancellations and withdrawals 
for timber cutting or for sales to other parties, particularly to the 
federal government for its forest reserves, have greatly exceeded 
new entries since 1933. On October 1, 1942, only 150,132 acres 
were still entered with the Conservation Commission as private 
forest crop land. 

The Forest Crop Law is not designed to fill the tax coffers of 
the state. Rather it attempts to use a taxation policy to encourage 
forest culture and to help support the financial structure of the 
local governments while merchantable forests are allowed to 
mature. The state’s net yield from this tax will always be small 
because the state receives only a reimbursement plus 5 percent 
interest for its payments in lieu of taxes to the towns. The receipts 
and disbursements under the Forest Crop Law for the fiscal year 
ending on June 30, 1942, were: 


Source Receipts to the State Disbursements to Towns 
Severance tax $ 3,494.42 $ 773.00 
Withdrawals 40,396.73 37,362.79 
Cancellations ee coe 

$44,208.77 $38,135.79 


Another aspect of the state forestry tax program is seen in the 
woodlot tax laws of the state. The timber culture act of 1868 and 
the forest plantation act of 1907 attempted to use tax exemptions 
to encourage the planting of farm woodlots, but neither law had 
much effect. The present Farm Woodlot Tax Exemption Law was 


4 Conservation Commission, Report, 1928, p. 7. 
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passed in 1935. It permits the exemption of one-fifth of the area 
of any farm from taxation provided that area is fenced, ungrazed, 
and unburned woodlot. The interpretation of this law has been 
left mostly to the local tax assessors. These assessors reported 
41,333 acres as being exempted under the provisions of this law 
in the 1941 tax assessment. Most of this exempted woodlot acre- 
age is in the southern part of the state. 


The Development of the County Forestry Program 


THE COUNTY forests of Wisconsin represent about a fourth of all 
the acreage in county, municipal, and local forests in the United 
States. County forestry was authorized by the 1927 legislature, 
and in 1928 the attorney general held that the counties as land- 
owners could enter their lands under the Forest Crop Taxation 
Law to secure the benefits of state payments in lieu of taxes.”° 

The County Forest Reserve Law permits the counties to acquire 
lands by tax deed or otherwise for the purpose of establishing 
county forest reserves. Twenty-eight of the northern and central 
Wisconsin counties have entered lands under the Forest Crop Law. 
A breakdown of the 1,884,636 acres held in county forests on 
October 1, 1942, shows the following acreages by counties: 


County Acreage County Acreage 
Ashland 30,670 Lincoln 76,314 
Barron 3,380 Marinette 211,782 
Bayfield 134,244 Monroe 6,344 
Burnett 80,307 Oconto 36,463 
Chippewa 11,583 Oneida 120,416 
Clark 119,994 Outagamie 557 
Douglas 211,003 Polk 7,565 
Eau Claire 28,766 Price 67,703 
Florence 33,728 Rusk 78,753 
Forest 10,766 Sawyer 72,387 
Iron 152,495 Taylor 13,780 
Jackson 99,511 Vilas 32,496 
Juneau 8,735 Washburn 109,613 
Langlade 94,463 Wood 30,819 


18 Opinions of the Attorney General of Wisconsin, 17:184. The opinion held that the 
counties would have to pay a 10 cents an acre tax to the towns. The legislature in 1929 
exempted the counties from the payment of this tax on their forest reserve lands. 
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Despite withdrawals and cancellations, the acreage in the county 
forests steadily increased up until 1940. During the last two years 
the acreage has remained relatively constant with new entries 
balancing withdrawals. New entries are partly discouraged because 
present legislation makes an appropriation of only $150,000 to 
cover the payments to the towns in lieu of taxes. Since 1936 this 
appropriation has not been large enough to pay a full 10 cents 
per acre on the full acreage. Accordingly, the payments made have 
been prorated on the basis of the acreage entered, and the local 
governments saw their payments from the state drop from 10 
cents per acre in 1935 to 8.95 cents in 1936, to 8.45 in 1937, 
to 7.7 in 1938, to 7.35 in 1939, and to 5.2 in 1940. All of this 
decrease is not to be explained by the new forest crop entries. The 
Conservation Commission and the Tax Commission were author- 
ized by law to make deductions from the appropriation to cover 
their costs of administration. These deductions accounted for be- 
tween $12,000 and $16,000 each year. In 1940 the governor's 
Emergency Board cut the appropriation by $35,277.50. This left 
only $99,350.44 for state payments in lieu of taxes to the towns 
in 1940. The 1941 cut in the appropriation by the Emergency 
Board was restored, and the legislature limited the amount that 
can be earmarked for administrative expenses to $7,500. These 
actions have enabled the state to raise its per acre payments to 
6.8 cents for 1941 and to 7.35 cents for 1942. 

The County Forest Reserve Law was amended in 1931 to grant 
forestry aids to the counties. Since most of the northern counties 
were suffering from strained financial conditions, very few of them 
were in any position to expend funds on reforestation. The state 
moved to help the counties and provided an annual grant of 10 
cents per acre for each acre within the county forest reserves that 
was also entered under the Forest Crop Law. This grant was “to 
be used for the purchase, development, preservation and mainte- 
nance of such forest reserve.” In return for: this aid the counties 
agreed to let the state take forest protection measures and agreed 
to give 75 percent of the stumpage value of the timber cut to 
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the state. The 75 percent severance tax discouraged some counties 
from organizing their forest crop lands into forest reserves, and 
this feature of the law was changed in 1937 to substitute a 50 
percent severance tax. Four-fifths of this tax goes into the state 
forestry fund. From the remaining fifth the state is compensated 
for its forest aids payments and administrative costs, and the residue 
is turned over to the towns for distribution. An annual appropri- 
ation of $180,000, part of the funds raised from the state two-mill 
forestry tax, has been set up to cover the forest aids payments to 
the counties. Since the acreage in county forests has passed the 
1,800,000 acre mark, there has been some danger that the 10 cents 
per acre state aids payment might have to be reduced. To prevent 
this from happening, the Conservation Commission has discouraged 
any increase in the acreage of county forest crop entries. 

The rapid development of the county forests in Wisconsin re- 
sulted primarily from the tax delinquency problems faced by the 
northern counties. By 1927 four and a quarter million acres in 
the northern seventeen counties had been delinquent at least once, 
and in 1927 the tax certificates for two and a half million acres 
were offered for sale. This serious problem continued for several 
years. As the counties acquired tax title to these lands, they con- 
verted many of them into forest reserves because no other revenue 
yielding alternative was open to them. The development of the 
county zoning program since 1939 has worked along with the 
county forestry program in getting lands best suited to forestry 
back into woods. | 

The county forestry program has been nursed along with state 
aids and state grants in lieu of taxes. This policy might continue 
indefinitely, but should the counties find their forestry enterprises 
to be profitable ventures, it is possible for them to withdraw from 
under the Forest Crop Law and practice forestry independently 
without the benefits of state aids and severance taxes. State direc- 
tion might be considered desirable, however, in as much as the 
Conservation Commission is able to help safeguard the permanent 
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nature of the county forestry program against any sudden changes 
in local politics. 

The state of Wisconsin is encouraging private and county forestry 
by means of a system of state aids and an enlightened tax policy. 
Also the state is gradually increasing and consolidating its own 
forest holdings, and it is attempting to reduce the risks of forestry 
to all parties concerned by fighting the fire menace. The reaction 
made by private landowners to this policy of the state has not been 
spectacular, but the northern counties of the state have responded 
very well to the invitation that they build up their forest reserves.*® 
In fact they have turned to forestry in such a way that their forest 
reserves now promise a fair source of future income to the local 
governments and to the local people. 


©The acreage of private forest crop entered under the Forest Crop Law does not 
measure the importance of private forestry enterprises in Wisconsin. A recent study of the 
five northwestern counties of the state indicates that less than 1 percent of the privately 
owned forest land is entered under the law. In 1927 high assessment values on forest 
lands and high tax rates made the Forest Crop Law appear as a tax relief measure. Today 
most of these assessed values and tax rates have been reduced to the point where they can 
compete on favorable terms with the provisions of the Forest Crop Taxation Law. 
Cf. Philip M. Raup, Forest Land Taxation in Wisconsin, university master’s thesis, dated 
1942, in the library of the University of Wisconsin, and Charles H. Stoddard, Jr., 
“Future of Private Forest Land Ownership in the Northern Lakes States,"’ Journal of 
Land and Public Utility Economics, 18:270 ( August, 1942). 








The Belgians in the North Country 


By LEE W. METZNER 


ARE living in troubled times. Our concepts of liberty 
and freedom and peace, the things that spell America 
to us, are more than threatened. It seems appropriate 

then that we meet here to consecrate the memories of our pioneers. 
They made our privileges possible and, as Lincoln said, “We 
should dedicate our lives today to a successful completion of this 
task before us.” To do this we will need strength and courage, 
and I know no better inspiration than in the history of our fore- 
bears. 

To me was allotted the story of the Belgians, a friendly, simple 
people—my neighbors, Out of the wilderness of northeastern Wis- 
consin they carved a farm paradise and they did it the hard 
way. Without money, with no credit and no governmental sub- 
sidies they created an empire of fertile farms and comfortable 
homes. When they bade their adieus to the homeland, they 
burned their bridges behind them. They knew that survival de- 
pended upon their own efforts and a kindly Providence; and 
knowing that, stouthearted, strong-limbed, and with a blind faith, 
15,000 of them chose to leave their homes in 1853 to 1858 to 
test their metal in what was then a raw frontier. They came from 
a country known throughout history as the cockpit of Europe; a 
country fashioned by greed and jealousy to be the buffer state 
between two perennially warring powers—France and Germany. 





LEE W. METZNER, president of the Bank of Casco in Casco, Wisconsin, 
insists that he is only “a country banker who happens to have a friendly 
interest in his neighbors.” But those who heard him read this paper at 
the Convention of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Green Bay 
on August 29, 1942, already appreciate his outstanding gift for narrative. 
May we also recommend his “The First Kirmess” in the June, 1931, 
issue of this Magazine? We consider it one of the most delightful con- 
tributions published in the Magazine's first quarter century. 
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BELGIAN HOMES IN THE TOWN OF GREEN BAY 


The upper picture shows the farm of John Van Ess with examples of stone, brick, 
log, and frame construction. Below is the home of Mrs. Desire Rogers, with Mrs. 
Rogers and her daughter. Both homes are near Robinsonville, first Belgian 
settlement in this part of America. Photographs taken in 1942 and furnished by 
Miss Susan Burdick Davis. 
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It was a country condemned by powerful neighbors to perpetual 
neutrality and which, as a result, was invaded regularly with 
impunity. In spite of this, the Belgians show few warlike traits. 
Their glory lies in peaceful pursuits. Do not misunderstand me! 
They have shown sublime courage on occasion and made un- 
exampled sacrifices in defense of their homeland. That, too, in the 
face of hopeless odds. 

Belgium is a little country as land area goes. If you draw a 
triangle on the map of Wisconsin, using a line between Eau Claire 
and Milwaukee for the base and Green Bay as its apex, you have 
an overall foundation for the entire province of Belgium. Now 
put in 5,000,000 people, mostly farm owners, and you have, in 
modern parlance, an “economic headache.” That was Belgium 
in 1853. It is Belgium today, maybe worse. She is a mixture of 
two distinct races, Flemish, who are of Teutonic extraction, and 
Walloons, whose forebears were Romanized Gauls. They had 
everything in the homeland—freedom of religion, good schools, 
a liberal government—everything but the means or the where- 
withal to enjoy those privileges. 

Farms were mere garden plots. Forty-eight per cent of them 
were from two and one-half up to thirty acres in extent. The in- 
habitants managed by a careful, intensive agriculture, combined 
with industrial employment, such as spinning and weaving, to 
eke out a subsistence. Then came the invention of the spinning 
jenny or power loom and an industrial revolution that spelled 
pauperism for all but the most favored. I have heard from the 
emigrants themselves what that poverty meant. Wheeling potatoes 
for miles to an indifferent market, in homemade wheelbarrows 
on dirt roads; going barefoot or in wooden shoes; rags—cold— 
the endless agony of hunger. It meant sewing a hem in your petti- 
coat so that you could steal grain from the landlord. It meant slow 
physical, mental, and spiritual stagnation. The stage was set— 
all that was required was the inspiration. 

I have noticed an interesting concurrence by all historians in 
speaking of the Belgians. After each fresh disaster, war or plague 
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or depression, they conclude, “Belgium soon recovered.” In our 
own state in 1871 a devastating forest fire burned a swath six 
miles wide and sixty miles long. It overran the entire Belgian 
settlement, away up to Little Sturgeon, leaving 5,000 homeless 
people to face a northern winter. Xavier Martin in his article, 
“ The Belgians of Northeastern Wisconsin,” describes the holocaust. 
But what the people did, how they met the winter, whether they 
had any help or not, Martin does not say. I suppose it is the greater 
tribute that this Belgian, writing of his countrymen, simply says, 
“By 1874 they were completely reéstablished.” I can see him 
shrug his shoulders in true Gallic style and hear him say, “ Bien! 
C'est ¢a.” 

I like to picture the simple incident that was to have such a 
far reaching effect on the future history of Wisconsin. Springtime 
in 1853. Francois Petinoit, a peasant up from Brabant, was spend- 
ing the day in Antwerp. No doubt, disconsolate from an effort to 
obtain work, he had repaired to a tavern to rest. He sat drowsily 
now, glad to stretch his legs that ached from unaccustomed con- 
tact with unyielding cobblestones. To beguile the time he exercised 
his limited knowledge of the Dutch language, scanning the pages 
of a pamphlet he had picked up at his table. It was a story about 
a country called America. It recited the experiences of some Hol- 
landers in a vague place, far inland, called Wisconsin. First idly— 
and then as his starved imagination kindled at the descrip- 
tion—feverishly, he absorbed the details. Land—fertile land—land 
that stretched away to all horizons—vacant land just begging for 
settlement. Forests—endless, unbroken solitudes—with tall trees 
whose vaulted tops imprisoned the stars—inexhaustible. Blue 
skies—sparkling lakes and rivers—and all teeming with game and 
fish and wild fruits and berries. And—Mon Dieu! was it possible— 
to be had at from 50 cents to $1.25 an acre. Francois made a rapid 
mental calculation, and the result was bewildering. It bordered on 
the fantastic! His 5 acres in the Commune of Grez Doiceau would 
add up to 500 acres in America! That was in March, 1853. 
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In August of the same year, Petinoit and nine other intrepid 
neighbors and their families were bound for America. Copies of 
the pamphlet had found their way around Europe, and on the 
ship were other eager emigrants, Dutch and Belgian, headed for 
Wisconsin. In that spirit of kinship that springs out of a common 
experience they decided to band together in the new land. The 
Hollanders intended to settle in the vicinity of Sheboygan, so 
the Belgians trailed along. But they found the good lands gone 
when they got there. Then, too, the language was strange and, 
when a Canadian trapper passing through told them about “La 
Baye Verte” and its French-speaking population, the Belgians 
took passage on a lake steamer north. 

Green Bay subsequently became the Mecca for all Wisconsin- 
bound Belgians. It was a trading post on the edge of Wisconsin's 
last frontier. A hustling, polyglot settlement of approximately 
1,500 people, it sprawled for a mile and a half along the Fox 
River. There could be no better way to date this period in its 
history than to read the prosaic report of the collector of customs 
for the June quarter in 1853: total receipts, $140,000, and of 
this amount, fish accounted for $86,000, lumber $35,000, furs 
$19,000, and grain $102.81. There were two mighty financial 
fortresses in the town, the Fox River Bank with deposits of 
$15,951 and the Northern Bank with $39,000. Darling and 
Company advertised that they, too, dealt in gold, silver, and wn- 
current money. I mention this latter because our Belgian friends 
learned later, at serious cost to themselves, what that term “un- 
current” meant. When the first small patch was cleared and the 
wheat was scratched in with a grub hoe, men often walked to 
Milwaukee or Chicago to earn a little extra money before harvest 
time. With Old World frugality they brought back the bulk of 
their season’s pay by check. Often they found later that the check 
was either worthless or, in bank language, not negotiable, or sub- 
ject to an enormous and often lawless discount. 

Baron S. Doty was asking for prices on tracts of 1,000 to 10,000 
acres in Brown, Door, and Kewaunee counties “for settlement on 
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behalf of industrious Belgians, Flemish and Hollanders who are 
about forming associations with the object of emigrating to this 
country and establishing agricultural settlements and villages.” 
Sealed proposals were being asked on a plank road to Kaukauna, 
planks to be of white pine or oak. So cosmopolitan had the 
metropolis become that ye editor of the Green Bay Advocate was 
already bemoaning the days of yesteryear. Like a baying hound 
he laments: 

Such moonlight nights as we are having now defy all description. The 

hard beaten roads, the clear weather and the grand moonlight make such 
sleigh riding as is by no means neglected by the young folks here away. 
It carries us back to those boyish days and that lumber sleigh and that 
Ridge road. And there were pretty girls in those days with red cheeks 
and calico dresses. But today—in their stead are pale and stately madams 
whose hooped skirts would clothe half a dozen girls of yore. Alas and 
Alackaday. 
We could weep that these are gone, did not the same glorious 
moon, the same splendid roads, and the same grand nights come 
back every year unchanged. Was it not Voltaire who said, “The 
more things change, the more they remain the same.” 

A survey for a site was made, and lands about Kaukauna drew 
first choice. Here again blind chance or some inscrutable plan of 
Providence intervened. The death of a child in the party changed 
their plans. There was the delay of a day for the burial—just long 
enough for the arrival of Father Daems, a Belgian missionary 
serving the frontier northeast of Green Bay. The great majority 
of Belgians are Catholic. Under the trusted leadership of this 
spirited, able pastor, they were easily influenced. Father Daems 
had the pioneer vision himself. He knew the trails and the country 
intimately, and the first Belgian settlement in Wisconsin became 
reality. Aux Premiers Belges, it was christened, and Robinsonville 
is its name today. 

Much has been said and written about the hardships endured 
by our pioneers. One of them was the interminable ocean voyage 
to a people unaccustomed to travel and fearful of the water be- 
sides. But that was only one phase of it. I have the copy of a 
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steamship ticket issued in 1858. It was possibly a luxury liner 
of its time. It contains these regulations: 


Each passenger will be furnished the following rations weekly: Seven 
pounds of ship’s bread, two pounds of salt pork, two and one-quarter 
pounds of flour, one pound of salt herring, and a daily ration of one 
can of water for drinking, cooking and washing purposes. These rations 
are furnished from the ship’s supplies, but each passenger must furnish 
his own butter, sugar, mustard, syrup, pepper and vinegar. Each passenger 
is responsible for bringing his own bed clothing and tin dishes for eating, 
drinking and washing purposes. 


And after eating salt pork and salt herring daily for forty-eight 
days, I consider this last the master stroke: 


The ship's master has the right to withhold water rations until the 
promenade deck has been swept and cleaned each day by passengers. 


After the water voyage came the long treks through woods 
trails—on foot and with burdensome loads. A great-grandmother 
told me: 


We left Green Bay before sun-up. We were told that a five-hour walk 
would bring us to Monsieur Pettijohn, the baker. That would be about 
where Walhain is today. From there it is two hours to a river, and then 
a good half hour farther you come to a creek. By the creek is a big hill. 
There you turn north, and then it’s two hours walk to Granleigh. We 
reached the creek and the hill and we said, “Let's rest first.” We threw 
off our packs and we were so tired and homesick that we weren't hungry, 
so we all sat down and cried. Then we felt better and after we ate, and 
drank some creek water, we started walking north. We found the clear- 
ing late in the evening and we were happy to be with our menfolks again. 
They laughed at us for being such children when we told them how 
we sat on the hill and cried. After that the hill was a landmark with a 
name. We called it “Tien de Brey,” the “Hill of Weeping.” You call 
it “Cain’s Hill” at the overhead in Casco. 


There was the struggle to clear land and to build a habitation 
before winter came. Those early pioneers often miscalculated and 
paid the resultant penalty. The climate of Wisconsin runs to 
greater extremes than Belgium’s, and of those early settlers the 
Advocate says: 

Information was received here last week that a party of Belgian emi- 
grants located near the bay shore in Red River were in a suffering 
condition for want of provisions. Wholly unused to provide for a 
northern winter, their houses or huts are entirely unfit to protect them 


from the cold, being roughly built of logs and brush, the cracks and 
crevices of which are so open as to admit the wind freely. Besides the 
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horrors of starvation, they have to face the danger of death by freezing. 
Many of the men have already frozen their hands and feet. 


And again: 


These are cold nights for poor folks and while we who have warm 
houses, sit by our blazing fires, let us not forget those who may be 
shivering in the cold. The other night we met on one of the back streets 
a party of Belgians wearily tugging through snowdrifts with some heavy 
green sticks which they have been cutting, we don’t know where. Years 
hence, when the second generation of this people shall be the prosperous 
and respected citizens of this country, they may tell how their fathers 
and mothers suffered during our long winters for food and fuel—with 
never an offer of help. They may have to tell it, but we hope not. 


One reads as late as February, 1856: 


A poor Belgian woman called on us a day or two since and requested 
us to seek information through our paper of two of her children—girls, 
one fourteen and the other nine years of age—and also of a Belgian 
woman with three small children who were separated from their families 
while on the road from Milwaukee to Fond du Lac and who have not 
been heard from since. She stated that the party left Milwaukee for Green 
Bay on the 24th of January on foot and when they had gone about ten 
miles on their way, they were joined by a man with a two horse team, 
who, on being asked, allowed the girls and woman with her children 
to ride with him as far as the party on foot would probably reach by 
night. The team was lost sight of shortly thereafter and night came 
without learning anything of the missing children or the woman. Inquiries 
were made on the road but nothing satisfactory could be ascertained to 
give the party any clues to the mystery, and they came through to this 
place, after much hardship and suffering on the route, arriving on 
Wednesday of last week. The names of the two girls are Josephine and 
Philomene Laluzerne. Any information of the missing ones directed to 
this office will be joyfully received by their anxious families. Unable to 
make themselves understood and without means, their position must 
be a hard one wherever they are. Since learning of the above facts we 
have a report that a Belgian woman was found frozen to death in the 
woods a few miles above De Pere. 


It seems to me the greatest tragedy to face must have been the 
severing of home and family ties that could hardly be hoped to be 
resumed again. Belgium in Europe was one endless village— 
America a place of vast silences and shadows and solitude. 

From 1853 to 1857 the stream of Belgian immigration never 
subsided. The Green Bay Advocate chronicles their coming in 
items such as these: 


The steamer, Louisiana, from Collinswood arrived at our docks on 
Monday morning with a large load of passengers and freight. Among 
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them were fifty Belgians who located in Bay Settlement in this county. 
They are a fine, healthy looking party of immigrants and appear to have 
the strength and energy to subdue the forest and make it blossom. 


And two weeks later: 


The steamer Huron from Chicago came in on Saturday with sixty 
Belgians who we are informed will settle in the northern part of our 
county. Many more are on the way. Success to them! 


The year 1857 saw the flood tide. Mass immigration of the 
Belgians to northeast Wisconsin was ended. 

Holand in his splendid volume, Wéiscomsin’s Belgian Com- 
munity, mentions a tendency on the part of newcomers to 
exaggerate the wonders of their new home. He attributes this 
to the exceptional hardiness and health of these trail blazers and 
their desire to have their judgment vindicated among the home 
people. One great-grandmother told me her fiance had written 
her that even the creek water in America ran sweet in the spring- 
time. When she got here, and after she was married, she found 
out that the phenomenon was induced by maple wood chips and 
a too-vivid imagination. They wrote home about eating breakfast 
with a fork. They forgot to write that that was because they only 
had potatoes to eat. 

Personally, I believe that one of the hardest tasks in the world 
is clearing land. I have done some myself. But mark this, too— 
it is one of the most fascinating jobs there is. I have yet to meet 
the farmer who secretly does not exalt in this tussle with Nature. 
The creative feeling that goes with it far transcends the muscular 
agony that is a corollary. 

Providence somehow plans those events we call contingencies. 
Invasion generally spells dispossession. Each time the Belgians 
were driven from their land, they were eager to return to it. 
Their nostalgic longing for their own acres has bred into them 
a love for the land that still survives in America. 

I live in Casco, the geographic center of Kewaunee County. 
Casco is a traditionally Irish village. When I arrived in 1919 
cleavage was well defined. To the east were the Irish—west and 
south the Bohemians—north the Belgians. Since then something 
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has happened. The workshops of science and industry have 
created new tools for agriculture that have had two profound 
effects on farm economy: larger crops and lower labor require- 
ments. Again the Belgians are on the move. But sons and 
daughters are moving to adjacent farms and preémpting the farm 
lands of other north Europe stocks in our neighborhood. 

I, for one, am not displeased. Thrifty, fun loving, hospitable— 
they are splendid Americans. They make delightful neighbors. 
Recently one of my older Belgian friends accosted me in a local 
tavern after his day of celebration. He put his arm about my 
shoulders in an affectionate greeting and asked me to join him 
—wune goutte. 

“Lee, what nationality are you?” he asked. “Irish? ” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Not Irish? Maybe you are Bohemian?” he suggested. 

“No. Guess again,” I said, 

“Well,” he rejoined, “I don’t care what you are. I like you 
so good, you could be Belgian.” 

I am still overwhelmed by the compliment. 














Early Beloit Physicians 


By HAROLD M. HELM 


LL BELOITERS, even very recent arrivals, are, of course, 
familiar with Horace White Park; but many Beloiters, 


even long-time native residents, have forgotten, or never 
knew that the park was the gift of Beloit’s first physician, who more 
than any other individual was responsible for the founding of the 
village that has become our city of today. 

In 1836 Caleb Blodgett, his sons Daniel and Nathaniel, and his 
son-in-law John Hackett built the historic two-room log cabin 
on the east bank of Rock River, in what is now the heart of the 
downtown section, and left the west bank to the Indians, and 
so established a precedent. Very soon a self-propelling ferry and 
eventually bridges eliminated the river as a physical barrier, but 
during my own boyhood the more conservative east-siders, at least 
those on “the Bluff,” still tended to consider the west bank Indian 
territory. 

Also in 1836, in Colebrook, New Hampshire, as our centennial 
literature reminded us so interestingly, were held in the office of 
young Dr. White the deliberations of the New England Emigrat- 
ing Company which resulted in the appointment of the doctor as 
the agent of the company with authority to come west into what 
was then part of the Northwest Territory to select a home site for 
settlement. He was to receive $100 per month and expenses and a 
horse and cutter. 





A NATIVE of Beloit, Dr. HAROLD M. HELM is the third generation of 
his family to practice medicine. Educated at Beloit College, the University 
of Wisconsin, Rush Medical College, and Cook County Hospital, he 
began work at Beloit in 1916. This paper was read before the Beloit 
Historical Society on October 9, 1942. 

William F. Brown, Past Made Present (Chicago, 1900); Royal B. Way, ed., Rock 
River Valley (Chicago, 1926); William F. Brown, ed., Rock County, Wésconsin 


(Chicago, 1908); Charles R. Tuttle, The State of Wisconsin (Boston, 1875); The 
History of Rock County (Western Historical Company, Chicago, 1879); the series of 
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Leaving Colebrook in the winter of 1836-37 Dr. White, then 
twenty-seven years old, drove by way of Canada because of better 
sleighing and arrived in Ann Arbor, Michigan, January 25. There 
he met two other members of the emigrating company, O. P. 
Bicknell and R. P. Crane. Bicknell rode with Dr. White as far as 
Calumet, Illinois. Crane and he were the first to reach the Turtle, 
as Beloit was then called, where they found Blodgett established; 
but not until the arrival of Dr. White in March, 1837, was action 
taken to purchase from Blodgett one third of the estimated 7,000 
acres for $2,500. 

Dr. White returned to Colebrook to report progress and, 
although he was urged to resume practice in his original home, 
soon came back to the Turtle, his family following later. His 
first office was in the Blodgett cabin, the south end of which was 
One square room which served as kitchen, dining room, bedroom, 
sitting room, and doctor’s office. He soon moved to a board house 
on the west side of the present State Street, about midway between 
Broad and School streets (East Grand). That was the family home 
until he died there, December 23, 1843. In 1837 he with others 
had directed the survey of the town by Kelsou, and he was the 
first probate judge of Rock County. 

A paper written by Horace White, the son, in 1897 on the 
occasion of the semi-centennial of Beloit College states: 


In 1843 or 1844 a school was started in the basement of the Congre- 
gational church. The building had been erected in 1842, mainly by my 
father’s efforts. As the Rev. Lucian D. Mears said: “It was built with 
unpaid doctor bills,” which means that some people here about could not 
pay for Dr. White's services with money, but could pay with stone, 
timber, sand, lime, and the labor of their hands and teams. That 
Dr. White was eventually paid by the other members of the congregation 


Beloit city and Rock County directories; and various old Beloit newspaper files and tax 
lists in the Beloit Historical Society Library, the local Public Library, and the Beloit 
College Library were used. Also consulted were the First Families Scrapbook, compiled by 
Minnie McIntyre Wallace from articles appearing in the local press in 1936 at the time 
Beloit’s centennial was celebrated, and private scrapbooks of Mrs. Louise North, Mrs. Sarah 
Iunghuhn, Mrs. Carrie MacLean, and Mrs. C. W. Merriman, all of Beloit. Mrs. Merton 
Smith, curator of the Beloit Historical Society, gave every assistance in supplying material. 
Personal letters, supplementing conversations with early residents, physicians, and physicians’ 
relatives, are filed in the Beloit Historical Society Library, and give brief biographies of the 
following doctors: F. A. Thayer, T. F. Shinnick, William Hecker, George Carey, E. N. Clark, 
Samuel Bell, Fred Nye, L. F. Farr, Louis and Charles W. Merriman, and Henderson Hunt. 
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there can be no doubt, since these men were not in the habit of getting 
anything of value for nothing, least of all their church privileges, the 
most valuable of all things to them. One of the early services held in 
the church was my father’s funeral. He died of consumption, Dec. 23, 
1843. The hardships of a country doctor's life in a thinly settled region, 
where he was compelled to drive iong distances by day and night 
in a rigorous climate, with little protection against the cold, cut him off 
at the age of thirty-three. He was a native of Bethlehem, N.H. a gradu- 
ate of the Medical Department of Dartmouth College, a man of 
intellectual power and heroic mold. He shrank from no duties, and I am 
sure that no man ever performed greater services and sacrifices for 
Beloit than he. 


The Ellery B. Crane manuscript, in the Beloit Historical Library, 
describes the establishment of the Congregational Church as follows: 


There was one sad and solemn service held in this structure prior 
to its dedication: it was the funeral service of Dr. Horace White, 
Dec. 25, 1843; he upon whom all had been leaning as the guiding 
force in all town affairs, and whose loss at this time, on account of the 
great interest he had taken in the building of this place of worship, 
came as a painful infliction upon the entire community. 


At the head of Public Avenue, at the top of the hill, and facing 
the river flat where Turtle, then Beloit village, had its beginning, 
stands the monument erected in 1918 at the instigation of Professor 
Theodore Lyman Wright, which commemorates Dr. White and 
his illustrious namesake son. Beneath the bronze bas-relief of the 
two men is the inscription: “Horace White. Pioneer. Founder. 
Physician. Bethlehem, N.H. 1810. Beloit, Wis. 1843.” And, be- 
side it: “ Horace White, Journalist, Economist. Author, Colebrook 
N.H. 1834. New York N.Y. 1916.” And the further inscription: 


There came westward in the winter of 1836-37 the emissary of a New 
England community who chose this spot for a future home and gave 
this park to adorn the town thus founded. 

The talents and labors of his son were devoted to the service of the 
nation. This monument is erected to their deeds and to the beauty 
of their characters. 


With Dr. White the New England Emigrating Company in- 
cluded fourteen members, three of whom were of the Bicknell 
family: Captain John W. and his sons, Otis P. and George W. 
John Bicknell was the father-in-law of R. P. Crane, and George 
Bicknell was Beloit’s second doctor. George arrived in Beloit in 
July, 1837, and for a time lived in the Crane home on the north- 
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east corner of Race and State streets, where his brother Edward 
and he slept in the loft reached by a ladder. Later George’s office 
was in the Crane stone block in which Matt Carpenter had his law 
office. Dr. Bicknell was one of the many who went to the Cali- 
fornia gold fields in 1849 and was one of the first wardens and 
vestrymen of the Episcopal Church, elected in the home of the 
Rev. Mr. Humphrey, with his brother Otis P. Bicknell, C. F. H. 
Goodhue, John C. Burr, and Leonard Humphrey. 

In the Rock County Gazetteer, Directory and Business Advertiser 
for 1857-8* one of the conspicuous professional cards reads: 
“ Bicknell and Knight Physicians and Surgeons. State Street. Beloit, 
Wis.—Grateful to the citizens of Beloit and the surrounding 
country for past patronage, the Subscribers still tender their pro- 
fessional services to the public at all hours of the day and night.” 
A conventional pointing hand emphasizes: “Special attention 
given to the treatment of all Surgical Cases [heavy type] and the 
performing of all Surgical operations. 

G. W. BICKNELL Wm. KNIGHT.” 

During the Civil War Dr. Bicknell was surgeon of the Twenty- 
second Wisconsin Infantry. He was born in 1807 and died in 
1870. A pathetic little sidelight: the large, red granite Bicknell 
monument in Oakwood Cemetery, Beloit, indicates that three 
children—Abby Maria, Hattie Eliza, and Freddie—all died at less 
than two years of age. 

In July, 1838, another Bicknell brother, Charles H., arrived in 
Beloit. Born in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1818, he grew up 
in the East, was a farmer in Canaan, Vermont, and followed the 
same vocation at Beloit with his father for five or six years, He 
then opened the Beloit House which he conducted for about four 
years before beginning the study of medicine at Rockford, Illinois, 
under the preceptorship of Dr. Josiah Goodhue, one of the in- 
corporators of Rush Medical College. 


1 Richard Brown, Kenwood Avenue, Beloit, found a copy of this Gazetteer not so many 
years ago. It was compiled by W. C. and L. E. Ferslew, Janesville, and printed by 
B. E. Hale and Company, Journal office, Beloit. It is still in excellent condition. 
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Leaving Rockford, Charles Bicknell continued his medical studies 
at Beloit in the office of his brother George. With another brother 
Thomas he conducted a drug store for four years, under the firm 
name of Bicknell Brothers. Thereafter he devoted himself to 
medical practice only, being associated with Dr. George until 
1861, after which time he was alone. In 1848 he was married 
to Elizabeth S. Goodhue of Sherbrooke, Canada. There were two 
children, Charles H. and Elizabeth. 

Dr. Charles Bicknell died in 1888 at the age of seventy, just 
fifty years after coming to Beloit. The January 27 issue of the 
Beloit Daily Free Press contains the funeral sermon preached by 
Dr. Fayette Royce. Dr. Bicknell is referred to as “the last of the 
first settlers of 50 years before.” 

While Charles Bicknell was Beloit’s first medical student, and 
probably the third medically inclined citizen, the third practicing 
physician to come here seems to have been Jesse Moore. The 
Ellery B. Crane manuscript states: 


Dr. Jesse Moore, with his family, arrived from Yucatan, Central 
America, on Friday September 11th, 1840, and immediately made plans 
for the erection of a house in which to reside, for there were no tenements 
to be let; every room in the village was crowded to over flowing. Wagons 
and carriages containing land hunters and visitors were to be seen almost 
constantly in motion in the village. 


Dr. Moore is among the physicians listed in the 1857-58 
Directory; he was located at Race and Broad streets. David Throne 
of Beloit says that he remembers a smallpox epidemic, during 
which Dr. Moore came to the farm, pulled David’s arm through 
the fence, and vaccinated him. Dr. Moore was born in 1792 and 
died in 1869. He is buried in the old part of Oakwood Cemetery 
with his wife, just a short way back of the chapel. His monument 
indicates that he was a Mason. 

In the Crane manuscript roster of early settlers only one other 
physician is listed: Dr. Asahel Clark, who came from Benton, New 
York, in 1845. Born in 1809 at Amherst, Massachusetts, Dr. Clark 
was graduated from Geneva (New York) Medical College in 
1839 and practiced for five years in Yates County in that state 
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before coming west. At Beloit he lived on the south side of Broad 
Street, about midway between Pleasant and Prospect streets, in the 
cobblestone house now occupied by the Department of Out Door 
Relief. He was a charter member of the Presbyterian Church and 
one of the first three elders, After practicing here about fifteen years, 
he moved to Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, and later to Detroit, Michi- 
gan. He died in 1888, and is buried in Oakwood Cemetery. In the 
old Presbyterian Church on Broad Street, when still in use, there 
could be seen a memorial window dedicated to him. This building 
later became the Beloit Hospital and is now the Lorlen Hotel. 

In 1847 Dr. Clark’s widowed mother, born Sybil Green, came 
to Beloit with her five other sons and one daughter, Mary Ann, 
grandmother of the writer. Three of the sons were physicians: 
Lucius, who practiced in Rockford and whose two sons Selwyn 
and Lucius were also Rockford physicians, and Dexter G., another 
Rockford doctor of the earlier generation. The elder Lucius was 
the first graduate of Geneva Medical College. During the Civil 
War he was in the field as president of the Board of Examining 
Surgeons for the State of Illinois. He was a trustee of the Rockford 
Female Seminary from its organization until his death in 1878. 
The elder Dexter Clark was graduated from Beloit College and 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York and did 
postgraduate work in Vienna. He was a surgeon with the rank 
of major in the Twenty-fifth Illinois Infantry in the Civil War. 

Elijah N. Clark, 1817-1902, was well known to many present- 
day Beloit residents, especially members of the Presbyterian Church, 
which he served as elder and Sunday school superintendent for 
more than fifty years. While he may be thought of as a dentist, he 
was also a graduate physician and practiced for a number of years. 
For a time he lived in the cobblestone house on Broad Street, re- 
cently known as the Broadway Hotel. In 1852 he went to California 
but practiced medicine rather than mining. Returning to Beloit in 
1855 he was one of the organizers of the Wadsworth, Clark and 
Company Bank in the Bushnell block (later the Goodwin House. ) 
During the hard times of 1857 the bank failed. For many years 
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the Clark home was on what is now Oak Grove Avenue, South 
Beloit, just west of the Clark schoolhouse. Although remodeled, 
the house which was built in 1856 still stands. 

As his-name derived from the Bible so was there something 
patriarchal in the aspect and manner of living of Dr. Clark. A 
large, bearded, kindly*man, his hospitality and love of family and 
friends gave to his home the appellation “Clark Hotel,” and to 
a great many of us, then young and others not so young, he was 
affectionately known as “Uncle E. N.” 

The only sister of the Doctors Clark, Mary Ann, youngest of the 
family, was married to Woodhull Helm in the first wedding cere- 
mony in the old Presbyterian Church. Their three sons eventually 
became Rock River Valley physicians, Ernest and Arthur being 
long-time practitioners in Beloit, and their younger brother Walter 
being a Rockford surgeon until his death at the age of sixty, in 1919. 

In the first decades of Beloit history, one of the very early 
members of Beloit College faculty, Professor S. Pearl Lathrop, 
was also a doctor of medicine. Son of a farmer, born in Shelburne, 
Vermont, in 1816, he was graduated from medical school in 1843 
and became professor of chemistry and natural science at Beloit 
College in 1849, having practiced only a short while before turn- 
ing to teaching. According to the Book of Beloit, he was the first 
physician here to perform an operation under general anaesthesia. 
He went to the University of Wisconsin in 1854 and died that 
year of typhoid fever. He was buried in Beloit, and President A. L. 
Chapin preached his funeral sermon. 

The 1857-58 Gazetteer lists a great many physicians; besides 
G. W. Bicknell, William Knight, and Jesse Moore, already men- 
tioned, there were W. C. Benton, corner School and Prospect 
streets; Benjamin Durham, Jr., corner First and College; J. W. 
Evans, School and Prospect; M. D. Jaynes, E. Street, corner Oak; 
L. Merriman, homeopath, Fourth between E. and D.; J. G. Phillips, 
Broad Street, between Prospect and Pleasant; Henry Ritchie, corner 
Main and Second; H. M. Scott, botanic physician, Race near Pros- 
pect; H. Smith, Broad near post office; H. P. Strong, Broad over 
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post office; S. Spencer, School near Pleasant; Amos Sterns, South 
Race Street; and C. J. Taggert, corner School and Pleasant. Dr. 
Taggert came to Beloit with his mother, a widow, from Byron, 
New York, in 1851 and practiced here until 1869, when he re- 
moved to Rockford, where he died in 1872. Aaron Teall, botanic 
physician, Fourth and Liberty, either by virtue of his system of 
medicine or because of an inherently robust constitution, lived 
to the ripe old age of eighty-five. Born in 1793, he died in 1878. 
The Gazetteer also lists H. Von Wagoner, eclectic, corner State 
and Race; M. Winter, Beloit House; Dr. Charles A. Wilbur, 
homeopath, with office at the Bushnell House and residence with 
Benjamin Brown. Another physician said to have been here in 
1856, but not mentioned in the 1857-58 Directory, was J. M. 
Tellepaugh. 

According to his daughter-in-law, Mrs. C. W. Merriman, Dr. 
Louis Merriman was one of the very first Beloit physicians, com- 
ing in 1842, and so preceded only by Doctors White, George 
Bicknell, and Jesse Moore. He was graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1828, was present at the laying of the cornerstone of 
Middle College, Beloit, in 1847, and was one of the original donors 
to the building of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church—about 1850. He 
practiced in Beloit from 1842 until about 1889. He used to take 
his minister's family riding up the river on the ice, and a good 
time was had by all. 

Dr. Merriman was an inventor, but his inventions were not all 
practical. He made and presented Dr. Royce with a rustic chair 
that would extend so as to form a couch, But it was so large it 
would not conveniently fit any room, and it was kept outdoors 
under the appletree. Among other inventions, according to Andrew 
Hutchison, was a kitchen stove lid that would not crack or burn 
out. But neither could you heat anything on it. The doctor carried 
his change in a metal case, similar to the change carriers used by 
streetcar conductors, with compartments for 5, 10, 25, and 50 cent 
pieces. 
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Again quoting his daughter-in-law: “ Dr. Merriman wore a long 
white beard—and looked very much as Santa Claus is supposed 
to look. His son, Dr. C. W. Merriman, graduate of Beloit College, 
1878, and of Hahnemann Medical College, practiced here from 
1890 to 1898, when he was appointed U. S. Consul, at Brockville, 
Ontario.” On returning to Beloit, Dr. Merriman took up real estate 
and later platted the Yates Addition and built more than 200 
homes. 

Dr. John W. Evans resided at the northwest corner of Prospect 
and East Grand Avenue (then School Street), where he died in 
1867 at the age of fifty-eight. Apart from his professional duties, 
he was, to quote a paragraph from his obituary, “an ardent lover 
of horticulture, his garden and grounds on School Street were 
admired by the passer by, and no man in our community has 
done more to create a taste for flowers, or has been more interested 
in the floral treasures of the world.” 

Dr. Henry Partridge Strong was long a colorful figure in the 
Beloit of pre- and post-Civil War days. Graduated from Castleton 
(Vermont) Medical College in 1853, he was surgeon of the 
Eleventh Wisconsin Infantry and medical director of the Fourteenth 
Division of the Thirteenth Army Corps, Army of the Tennessee. 
He was mayor of Beloit for several terms; secretary and later presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Medical Society, postmaster of Beloit 
under several appointments by various Presidents, and member of 
the Congressional Committee, First District of Wisconsin; he was 
a genial and well-liked man and an able physician. His hobby 
was breeding Kentucky thoroughbred trotters, Hambletonian strain. 
Strong School was named after him, he having been a school board 
member and active in educational matters. His tall, gray granite 
monument in Oakwood Cemetery is inscribed: 


Henry Partridge Strong, Brownington, Vt. Feb. 8, 1832. Beloit, Wis. 
June 20-1883. 
An honored citizen. 
A beloved physician. 
A noble man. 
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George H. Carey came to Beloit in 1847. In 1850 he joined the 
California gold rush, going overland and returning by way of 
Panama. For some years he was a partner of Dr. Strong and with 
him operated two drug stores, one on either side of the river. Dr. 
Carey was a Civil War surgeon and was aboard the steamboat 
“Dunleith” at the time Governor Harvey was drowned in at- 
tempting to step aboard the “Minnehaha.” They were returning 
from a relief expedition to Pittsburg Landing, where they had taken 
hospital supplies to Wisconsin troops after the battle of Shiloh. 

The first Beloit Directory, published in 1872-73 mentions be- 
sides some of the doctors already discussed, J. L. Brenton, Hender- 
son Hunt, Clinton Helm, H. B. Johnson, N. H. Noris, and J. B. 
Cory, an associate of Dr. Brenton, especially concerned with dis- 
eases of women and children, and in 1873 a member of the state 
legislature. The assessor’s records for 1873 indicate that Dr. George 
Haucks—there spelled “Hancks”—was of German birth and 
came to Beloit in 1857. Dr. Brenton lived in a red brick house 
where the Dreckmeier and Baird drug store now stands. Born in 
Ohio in 1820, he located in Beloit in 1864, after serving as assist- 
ant surgeon in the 115th Ohio Volunteer Infantry, then surgeon 
in the Eighth Ohio Infantry, and surgeon in chief, First Brigade, 
Third Division, Second Army Corps. When mustered out, he was an 
inspector of United States hospitals with the rank and pay of a 
lieutenant colonel of cavalry. 

Clinton Helm, great-uncle of the writer, practiced in Byron, 
Illinois, before coming to Beloit in 1870. He had been a Civil 
War surgeon and was for a time a prisoner in Libby Prison. His 
son Clinton B. Helm, still a practicing dentist in Rockford, says, 
“Beloit was suffering from a very virulent epidemic of typhoid 
fever when we moved there. Whether it was skill or luck or a 
little of both, father was very successful with the first few cases 
he had and his reputation was made.” In 1878 Dr. Helm moved 
to Rockford, where he rounded out more than fifty-five years of 
practice. Sometimes referred to as “the Silent Surgeon,” the writer 
recalls him as a serene, kindly man, fond of the out-of-doors, par- 
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ticularly of hunting and fishing. On the infrequent occasions when 
he visited us at our summer cottages at Lake Kegonsa, we young- 
sters considered it a rare privilege to be permitted to manipulate 
the oars while Uncle Clinton fished. 

H. B. Johnson, surgeon of the Fifteenth Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, was long an elder of the Presbyterian Church. He wore a 
frock coat, white lawn tie, and gold-rimmed glasses, and had a 
white beard, less luxuriant than those of Dr. Strong and Dr. 
Brenton. One of his former patients says that his favorite prescrip- 
tion was a whiskey sling and a dose of quinine. One Thursday 
night at prayer meeting, it is said, he was told that his barn was 
on fire. He left in a hurry, remarking: “We must watch as well 
as pray.” 

Contemporary with Doctors Brenton and Johnson and mentioned 
in the 1879 History of Rock County were Dr. A. Patterson and 
Dr. H. P. Carey. The former came from Durand, Illinois, in 1877 
and during the Civil War had charge of a ward at Hospital 14, 
at Nashville. Dr. Carey arrived here in 1873, after practicing in 
New York and Freeport, Illinois. He was a homeopath and had 
studied at Buffalo and Ann Arbor. He was a Presbyterian and 
later resided at Racine, where his daughter Grace married one of 
the Johnson Wax family. Black-haired and black-eyed, an im- 
maculate dresser, Dr. Carey was distressed one morning after 
Halloween to find his lawn lined with tombstones, placed there 
during darkness by neighborhood pranksters. 

Dr. T. W. Morse was graduated from Rush Medical College in 
1866 and came to Beloit from Chippewa Falls. He specialized 
in eye and ear work. He enlisted in 1862 in the Twenty-first 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, attained the rank of lieutenant 
in the regular army, and was mustered out in 1866. Dr. T. Tracey 
was born in Ireland, graduated at Montreal University, and 
journeyed to Wisconsin in 1862. His wife, Ann Eliza Kilburn, 
was a cousin of Chief Justice Richards of Canada. Then there was 
Dr. C. C. Carleton, a native of Maine. He arrived in Wisconsin 
in 1847, enlisted in the Pennsylvania Reserves in 1861, served in 
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the secret service and as a scout, and was in Andersonville Prison 
for eight and one-half months. He came here from Darien, where 
he conducted a water cure. 

The 1889 Handbook of Beloit lists as newcomers among Beloit 
physicians Samuel Bell; L. F. Bennett; Isaac Buckeridge and H. 
R. Clark, both homeopaths; Dr. (Mrs.) S. F. Dean, seemingly 
Beloit’s first woman physician; L. R. Farr; E. C. and A. C. Helm; 
W. A. Mellen, homeopath and bachelor, who slept in his office 
and whose home was at Rockton; F. W. Nye, and Albert Thomp- 
son, eclectic and electro-therapeutist. Thompson was a graduate 
of Bennett Medical College and was for six years a Presbyterian 
elder. He died in 1896 and was the father of L. Waldo, Elmer, 
and Ira F. Thompson (also a physician), and Fannie Thompson 
Foster. 

While Dr. Samuel Bell did not locate in Beloit until 1874, he 
came to Rock County from New York State in 1849 at the age 
of eight. In 1860 he entered the office of Dr. Corydon Farr, 
Shopiere, to begin his medical studies, which were completed at 
the University of Michigan. He had a long Civil War experience 
and was first assistant surgeon of the Fifteenth Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry on the march with Sherman to Atlanta. 

Dr. Bell was health officer for six years and a member of the 
school board for eight. He held many offices and appointments 
in professional and veterans’ organizations, was long local surgeon 
for two railroads, and for many years was president of the Strong 
Emergency Hospital. A tall, dignified, handsome man, of fine 
carriage, he possessed the most magnificent beard of any of his 
confreres. Dr. Bell died in 1913. 

Most Beloit citizens remember Dr. Bennett, of florid complexion 
and with snow-white hair. After many years there, he practiced in 
Spokane, then returned after the opening of the new hospital, 
where he died as the direct result of over-exertion in attempting 
to move his stalled automobile in a snowy Burrwood Park road. 

Isaac Buckeridge and H. R. Clark lived near each other on 
Park Avenue. A son of Dr. Clark, Dr. W. T., is a well-known 
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Janesville radiologist. Dr. Buckeridge, bald and with a rather short 
dark beard, was the father of Daisy (Mrs. Frank Hobart), Wilt, 
Rex, and Ralph. He was a regular attendant at the Beloit First 
Congregational Church. Dr. L. R. Farr was the son, grandson, and 
nephew of physicians. Born in Prairie du Sac, he later lived in 
Shopiere, where Dr. Bell began his medical studies in the office 
of Dr. Croydon Farr. Never in robust health Dr. Farr died in 1908, 
having practiced in Beloit since 1888. 

Doctors Ernest and Arthur Helm had their offices for many 
years over the Second National Bank. Across the hall were Attorney 
Jack Rood and Dentist J. A. W. (Sic) Meyers, who still survives. 
Dr. Ernest, besides his long professional career, was an elder of the 
Presbyterian Church and for many, many years clerk of the school 
board, which he served devotedly and often to the sacrifice of his 
medical work. Dr. Arthur Helm was a classmate of Dr. Farr at 
Northwestern Medical College, class of 1884. For three years he 
was associated with Dr. Johnson; then, for many years with his 
brother Ernest. He served three years each as councilman and police 
and fire commissioner, organized the medical activities of the 
draft board during the World War, was many years surgeon for 
the Northwestern Railroad, and was largely responsible for the 
founding and operation of the old Beloit Hospital. 

The Beloit Directory of 1890 names as medical newcomers L. 
Burlingame, C. W. Merriman, W. A. Reed, M. G. Spawn, who 
took over the practice of H. R. Clark, and Doctors R. H. and 
Mary Stetson. The 1891 Directory lists no new physicians. In 1892 
appears for the first time Effie Van Delinder, homeopathic physician 
and electrician. In 1895 Walter McCabe was associated with Dr. 
Nye and lived at the Goodwin House. C. M. Hollister lived at 
Montgomerie Park in 1897 and announced himself as specializing 
in nervous and mental diseases and electricity. 

In 1900-1901 appear D. R. Connell, B. J. Carr, W. C. Loar, 
and W. F. Pechuman. Ira Thompson, eclectic, and Anthony T. 
Schmidt were here in 1902. Minutes of the Strong Emergency 
Hospital staff indicate that Dr. Wilbur Cook, eye, ear, nose and 
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throat specialist became a member of the staff in 1902. The 1904 
period brought a veritable invasion: W. J. Allen, Mary Bartlett, 
W. W. Crockett, H. O. Delaney, Benjamin Fosse, W. H. Payne, 
J. T. Petrie, H. C. Rockwell, R. J. C. Strong, F. A. Thayer, and 
Platt Spencer. 

E. B. Brown, A. F. Burdick, F. J. Johnson, H. C. Maurer, and 
E. A. Olson are in the 1907-8 edition. In 1910 we find for the 
first time Harry E. Burger, F. J. Hamlin, and T. J. McCloskey. 
In 1912-13 are noted F. E. Ellison, L. W. Elston, J. W. Keithley, 
and W. J. Melaas. M. P. Andrews was here in 1914; others were 
Benjamin Chilson, William Hecker, F. W. Leeson, T. F. Shinnick, 
and J. Clyde Smith. In 1916-17 appear H. M. Helm, E. A. Hen- 
ning, Gustave Newman, Annie S. Rundell, and C. F. N. Schram. 

A number of the doctors here in 1917 as well as some coming 
within the next several years were in service during the World 
War. A partial list includes Charles Beadles, Frank Brinckerhoff, 
Harry Burger, Charles Dawson, Thomas Flarity, L. M. Field, 
Benjamin Fosse, Harold Helm, William Hecker, Harry Kasten, 
Harvey Maurer, Albert Ottow, Thomas Shinnick, and Anthony 
B. Zwaska. Dr. Beadles, an industrial surgeon, now dead, was in 
the Balkans, if memory is correct. Dr. Flarity, not yet a physician 
at that time, was in the front lines with an infantry unit. Dr. Fosse, 
captain, then major in the Medical Corps after a training period 
at Fort Riley, Kansas, was in uniform for sixteen months, more 
than a year of it in France, first with Red Cross Hospital No. 1 
in Paris, then with Emergency Hospital No. 52 at the embarkation 
center at La Mons. Dr. Hecker enlisted in the Medical Reserve 
Corps on January 10, 1918, as a captain; he was discharged 
overseas on October 30, 1919. After the Armistice, he was in the 
office of the attending Surgeon Headquarters District of Paris. 

Dr. Ottow was an army doctor, with the grade of first lieutenant, 
on the troop transport “ Freedom,” during 1918. Dr. Shinnick was 
commissioned a captain on December 21, 1917, and discharged 
as a major April 27, 1919, after serving overseas with Base Hos- 
pital No. 50 and other units from July, 1918, until his return 
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to civil practice. Dr. Zwaska was commissioned a first lieutenant 
in April, 1918, and after preliminary training at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, spent nine months overseas as regimental surgeon of the 
346th Infantry. 

Dr. Virgil Crone was here in 1919; in 1920 L. M. Field, Charles 
S. Fry, and Albert F. Ottow; and in 1922 Frank Brinckerhoff, L. 
J. DeSwarte, C. R. Finnegan, L. T. Gilmer, G. M. Henbest, and 
Harry Kasten. The 1926 volume of Beloit directories lists C. H. 
Beadles, C. N. Dawson, C. H. Dodge, and Herbert Raube. 

This brings us roughly to the opening of the present Beloit 
Municipal Hospital, and the modern, high compression, stream- 
lined era. As the decades from 1836 to approximately 1900 marked 
the horse-and-buggy, buffalo robe, and sleigh period, when babies 
were born at home and surgery was done on the kitchen table, the 
introduction and decline of the Model T and Model A Fords were 
essentially contemporary with the development and closing of 
Beloit’s three small private hospitals conducted and administered 
by groups of local physicians. 

First was the Strong Emergency, once referred to by a small 
Italian patient of mine—evidently an advocate of the phonetic 
method of speech—as the “German C” Hospital. Founded in 
1899 through the efforts of Dr. Bell, who was for many years the 
president, it occupied the upper floor of the Strong building. The 
articles of organization dated February 5, 1903, are signed by 
Doctors Bell, L. R. Farr, L. F. Bennett, P. A. Fox, F. T. Nye, 
William McCabe, and W. H. Payne, and are notarized by Charles 
A. Gault. 

The first annual meeting, January 22, 1900, was attended by 
President Bell and Doctors Spawn, Carr, Johnson, Buckeridge, Ben- 
nett, A. C. Helm, E. C. Helm, Farr, Nye, and McCabe. Mrs. Martha 
Head was hospital superintendent. At the first meeting of 1901 
the annual salary for the head nurse was fixed at $500, and Miss 
Dawson was offered the position. The physicians of the staff were 
charged with the duty of soliciting “the sum of $500 for the hos- 
pital care of dependent patients for the year.” In December, 1902, 
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steps were taken to start a Nurses Training School. Dr. R. C. Strong 
and W. W. Crockett joined the organization in 1904. 

Mrs. Head's report for the year February 7, 1904, to February 
7, 1905, indicated that 264 patients were treated. There were ten 
deaths, nineteen births, and an amount of $426.50 uncollected 
with an additional $273.61 uncollected for 1903. Mrs. Head's 
salary was increased to $550 a year. Miss Moe resigned as head 
nurse. There was discussion concerning the collection of hos- 
pital bills. 

In 1909 confinement cases were charged $20 per week for 
hospitalization, and this included a special nurse for four days. 
Superintendent Martha Head resigned in 1912. In May, 1913, 
resolutions were drawn concerning the death of Dr. Bell. 

St. Mary’s Hospital at the northwest corner of Broad Street and 
Park Avenue was dedicated July 2, 1903. Conducted by a small 
group of Catholic sisters, it had only a brief existence. It is listed 
in the 1907-8 Directory but not in 1910, and was followed after 
several years—about 1914—by the Beloit General Hospital, origi- 
nally at the same location, which later occupied the old Bailey 
home, the red brick structure just east of the P. B. Yates’s mansion 
on the south side of Broad Street. Dr. D. R. Connell was largely 
responsible for its organization. One of the later superintendents 
was Miss Zilpah Webster, who became the wife of the Fairbanks 
Morse ballplayer, Eddie Holloway. I do not have the hospital 
records. No doubt its history essentially duplicated that of the 
Emergency Hospital and the third of the group, the Beloit Hospital, 
begun in what had been the old Presbyterian Church on the south- 
east corner of Broad and Pleasant streets, now the Lorlen Hotel. 

Original articles of organization were filed on January 28, 1907, 
and were signed by A. C. and E. C. Helm, D. R. Connell, F. A. 
Thayer, A. I. Schmidt, Isaac Buckeridge, W. J. Allen, M. G. Spawn, 
and H. O. Delaney. The articles were notarized by Miss Anne 
G. Hayes, secretary of the Doctors Helm from 1900, identified with 
the Beloit Hospital throughout its existence, and still Dr. Fosse’s 
and my office assistant. 
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Under general information the Constitution and By-Laws book- 
let states: “The playing of cards and the use of tobacco or 
profanity in the Hospital is strictly forbidden.” Rates are scheduled 
at $10 per week for the ward and $14 to $25 weekly for private 
rooms. Undergraduate special nurses received $15 per week, in- 
cluding board, and graduate specials $25 weekly. (The training 
school was accredited in 1912.) Use of the operating room was 
$3.00 for minor and $5.00 for major cases. 

One of the earliest superintendents was Miss Addie F, Miner, 
later the wife of Dr. Robert Menzies of Chicago. One of the later 
ones was Miss Blanche Crowe of Evansville, Wisconsin. She writes 
that among the first nurses in training in 1907 and 1908 were 
Mae Quinn, Ella Winn, Zada Palmiter, Anne Crow, Cora Shute, 
and Anna Williams. 

The hospital had twenty-five beds. Some of the well-known 
nurses of a later period were Elizabeth Marks, who became head 
surgical nurse in a large Seattle hospital, and later a public health 
nurse in Hawaii; Ida Wellman, an overseas World War nurse 
and now a head nurse in a large opthopedic hospital in New York 
City; and Ruth Moldenhauer and Ethel Wellsted Moss, public 
health nurses in Pomona, California. 

From 1914 to 1922 the Beloit Hospital was administered by 
Dr. Arthur C. Helm and Dr. Paul Allen Fox, under the name of 
Helm and Fox Hospital Company. In 1922 Dr. Benjamin Fosse 
joined the organization, serving as business manager as well as in 
his professional capacity. Shortly thereafter the name was changed 
to Beloit Clinic, Incorporated, and Doctors J. Clyde Smith, Harry 
Kasten, F. E. Brinckerhoff, C. E. Smith, and for a short period C. 
N. Dawson were associates. 

In 1928, when the present Municipal Hospital opened, the 
several groups operating the three institutions described were more 
than glad to close them and pass on their collective “ administrative 
headaches” to the present executives in the city offices and out 
on Olympian Boulevard. Like the first automobiles, those first 
hospitals were no great “shakes” in the matter of appearances 
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and equipment, but they had their day and played a useful and 
important part in the city’s development. 

Naturally transportation was of first importance to the doctors 
of the horse-and-buggy days, even as it is to those of today. As 
a boy of nineteen Dr. Patterson walked all the way from Cleveland, 
Ohio, to Durand, Illinois, with a pack on his back. And many 
other physicians walked relatively long distances on their profes- 
sional rounds. But the saddle horse and, particularly, the horse 
and cart or horse and buggy were for long decades as essential 
items of medical equipment as the automobile is today. Many of 
these rigs were so distinctive that the passer-by had only to glance 
at the horse at the hitching post to know which doctor was 
visiting that particular house. 

Dr. Bicknell, says Andrew Hutchison, drove an old camel-like 
bay that every now and then threw out a stifle. Dr. George Carey 
had a team, a single buggy horse, and a saddle horse at Miller's 
livery stable. Dr. Cory, described by Miss Cora Ross as a dry joker 
and careless dresser, drove a large black horse named Prince 
hitched to an open buggy. Dr. Evans drove a pair of black ponies. 
Dr. Clinton Helm “drove a side spring buggy built after his own 
ideas; when he went around a corner fast, it felt as though it 
would surely roll over. He kept three horses. One was the most 
eccentric, homeliest animal I ever saw,” recalls his son, “a sorrel 
pacer which had stringhalt very badly, yet when he got warmed 
up he could do a mile in three minutes easily. This horse could 
never be tied to a hitching post or tree, for he would settle back 
on his haunches and pull till something gave way; but he would 
stand all day if not tied. Later father drove a very nice little 
physician’s phaeton which was just wide enough for one; but he 
always found room for his pet dog.” 

When Dr. Helm lived at Byron, before coming to Beloit, there 
was no bridge across Rock River, but a ferry, unattended at night. 
One black, blustering night an hour or more before dawn, the 
doctor drove his two-wheeled cart onto the ferry, tied his horse to 
the rail, and slowly worked the ferry across the stream until he 
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felt it ground as he thought on the far shore. Then he went to the 
rail once more, untied the horse, climbed onto the cart, and drove 
off into deep water, so that the horse and he had to swim for it. 
Wind and current had carried the ferry back into mid-stream. 

Dr. Merriman drove a three-wheeled buggy of his own design. 
It was always a question which attracted the most attention, Dr. 
Merriman and his three-wheeled rig and his black horse, Charley, 
or Dr. Helm with his stringhalt pacer and side spring buggy. One 
of Dr. Brenton’s steeds was an old sway-back black, over in the 
knees at the last. 

Dr. Strong, as mentioned before, loved fast horses. His standby 
was Silver Locks, a sorrel with light mane and tail. The doctor 
used a side bar buggy and usually drove with one foot “hanging 
out the side.” He had a big barn at Hubbard Court and Central 
Avenue. He went to Kentucky and brought back Athlete, Weep- 
ing Tom, and others. Athlete was beaten at the fair on the old 
mile track where Fairbanks, Morse and Company now stands, by 
States Rights, owned by Mosher. States Rights was of doubtful 
parentage, but the Honorable Clinton Babbitt fixed up his pedigree 
all right. 

Dr. Bell also owned some fast horses. One was Nellie Gray 
and one, a dark sorrel, was Jim, which he drove for fifteen or 
sixteen years. When Jim moved, Bell had business on hand; 
and Jim could move. 

In his first years here my father, Arthur Helm, had a chestnut 
mare, Nell. When I was two years old, he acquired a small cream- 
white horse, Billie, which was a much loved member of our family 
until I had finished college. At the age of twenty-one he was 
pensioned to the country and lived to be twenty-five. Never mean, 
but rather skittish as a young fellow, there were times when he 
stepped a bit too fast for comfort. 

Some Beloiters may recall that the love lost between my father 
and the late Dr. D. R. Connell summed up to the approximate 
percentage of impurities in Ivory soap. One blustering, dark March 
night, father and Dr. Connell were hurrying into the country 
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on an emergency consultation. A big farm dog, Billie’s particular 
aversion, rushed out barking and snapping, and Billie bolted. For 
several minutes a smash up seemed certain, but, by their combined 
efforts the doctors finally managed to pull the little white horse 
down to a more seemly pace. Relating the incident later, Dr. 
Connell said: “That's the first time Art Helm and I ever 
pulled together.” 

Symbolic of the post-Civil War decades was the buffalo robe. 
Every doctor had one or two for his sleigh. Then there were the 
fur caps and gloves, overshoes or felt boots, and the ankle length 
fur-lined broad cloth overcoats, with big Astrakhan collars, and 
braid frogs and loops, instead of buttons. They were much like 
the garments worn by Russian officers. While I never drove a 
horse, I inherited such a coat and occasionally wore it in the open 
Ford runabout that was just about as air conditioned as a sleigh. 

Many early doctors employed drivers. One time Dr. Fox and 
his hostler were jogging along on a country night call and both 
fell asleep, theoretically a privilege reserved to the doctor. The 
horses evidently not on the way home, wandered onto a side 
road, then down a dead-end grassy lane, stopping at a remote 
farm-gate. The driver awoke with a start: “ Gosh,” he said, “ we're 
all out of road! ” 

For a time some of the doctors rode bicycles. Father had one, 
as did Dr. Thayer. But the coming of the automobile quickly 
changed that. One of the early cars at Beloit was Dr. Bennett's 
Stevens-Duryea. He was called to the Lathers’ farm, a short way 
beyond the Hart bridge on the Shopiere road. Driving into the 
yard he hopped out and, with all the enthusiasm of a boy with 
a new electric train, demonstrated to a receptive audience all the 
“dodads” and gadgets; calculated his unbelievably fast time en 
route, and predicted that he would lower the mark returning. 
Whereupon he cranked the engine, leaped to the controls, and 
made ready to drive off in all directions. “Hey, wait a minute,” 
called Mr. Lathers above the roar of the little iron horse, “aren't 
you coming in to see the patient? ” 
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Father's first auto, acquired in 1905, was a modified buggy, with 
high, hard rubber-tired wheels, regulation patent leather dash, 
and folding leather top. There may even have been a whip socket. 
The two-cylinder motor was air cooled and transversely mounted, 
so that it cranked on the side, with a crank that might have be- 
longed to an ice-cream freezer. The very inadequate power was 
transmitted to the rear wheels through two rope belts, impregnated 
with graphite, and the equipage steered with a lever instead of a 
wheel. At about this time I was a senior in the old Beloit College 
Academy under the tutelage of “Pa” Burr. I was attending a 
“rushees” dinner at one of the fraternities. One of the lordly 
upper classmen, Walter Ferris, later a literary figure out Holly- 
wood way, regaled the assembled brothers and prospective 
neophytes with a most graphic and wholly unflattering description 
of the outlandish horseless carriage he had seen on a downtown 
street. Another upper classman, possibly Colonel Robinson, know- 
ing the ownership of the rig was, figuratively, trying to kick Walt 
under the table, but without success. Shy and ill at ease to begin 
with, I meanwhile blushed and squirmed and sweated in a very 
agony of embarrassment. 

One could multiply such incidents indefinitely, but those de- 
scribed are typical. Ere long one Henry Ford had pretty much 
of a monopoly along these lines. Then gradually evolved the sleek, 
high-powered, rakish road craft of today. No Beloit physician has 
yet owned his private airplane, but several have flown to medical 
conventions, and at least one has done a bit of piloting. Now, as 
evidence of the truth of the dictum that life moves in cycles, we 
occasionally see horses along Beloit’s streets. 

Some of the outstanding episodes in the life of every family 
center about the process of being born. While the average case 
is routine, every now and then the exceptional one goes a very long 
way toward greying the hair and calcifying the coronaries of the 
involved M.D. Rarely there is tragedy and, also rarely, almost 
hilarious comedy. 
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During his student days, Dr. Charles Dawson was sent into the 
medical school district to attend a home delivery. The imminently 
prospective mother was a colored woman, as so many St. Louis 
residents are; and the domicile was a bit on the squalid side, as so 
many district domiciles are. With the help of a visiting nurse, how- 
ever, and a couple of bags of sterile goods and equipment from 
the Maternity Center the humble lying-in chamber had been con- 
verted into a reasonable facsimile of a hospital delivery room. 
Just as Sir Stork was about to glide in for a three-point landing, 
and all the ground crew were very much occupied, a rickety stove- 
pipe which crossed transversely under the ceiling, let go and 
showered down upon the field of operations and all involved 
personnel a bushel or more of black, greasy soot. 

A stock pleasantry regarding the arrival of the bird with the 
big bill relates the eventual survival of the distracted young father, 
with or without the ministrations of an inexperienced young 
medical attendant. Many years ago when Dr. F. A. Thayer was 
conducting a case at the old Beloit Hospital, a certain first-time 
father insisted on being present at the arrival of his prospective 
heir. Just at the most critical moment the poor fellow fainted, 
struck his head on a radiator, and sustained a scalp wound which 
required a large share of the doctor’s attention. 

Beloit has always been a dispensing town. A pleasant feature 
of more than twenty-five years of practice here has been the 
fascinated interest of a good many very small persons in the 
contents of assorted dispensing vials in the old medicine’ case. I 
like to think that fifty, seventy-five, almost a hundred years ago 
other generations of Beloit children have stood with the same keen 
interest at the knees of father and uncle and granduncles, 

But, just as the attractively processed and packaged foods and 
confections of today differ from the simple and unsanitary comesti- 
bles of the fifties and nineties, so do the drugs and medicines differ 
from their counterparts of that earlier day. Then every dispensary 
included mortar and pestle and spatula and pill tile; castor oil 
was its disagreeable, undisguised self; calomel and quinine must 
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have been purchased in five pound lots; and the pungent odor of 
iodoform pervaded every consulting room. 

Instead of neatly processed, fragrant, prettily colored tablets, 
almost confections, there were acrid, unpleasant powders; salol, 
antipyrine, cafbromilide. Besides a small spatula each medicine 
case contained at least two packets of powder papers, white and 
pink, or light blue. An important criterion of the physician’s 
competence was the neatness and dispatch with which he shook 
out, divided, and arranged in compact piles the little packets, one 
to be taken on the even hour and one on the odd. And who of 
those days does not recall the special jumbo-sized packets, one 
white and one light blue, which, when mixed together in a glass 
of water, produced the fizzing and authoritative concoction devised 
by one Seidlitz. In those robust days the efficacy of a medicine was 
in direct ratio to its offensive odor or abominable taste. 

Those Beloiters who were patients of my father will recall 
that there was never the least doubt in his mind as to who was 
running the show. Once my sister next younger than I, always a 
wee person even for her tender age, but with a decided will of her 
own, was ill and had been left some powders to take. She flatly 
refused and, when father came home, he told mother very positively 
that he would take over. The small patient retreated to the extreme 
back of the wide, low bed, over against the wall. Father followed, 
held the young lady’s nose, popped the powder into her mouth, 
and doused after it a big swig of water. “There,” he said rather 
smugly, “it just needs a little firmness. That's all.” At which 
juncture there erupted into his luxuriant sideburns and over his 
entire gay-nineties facade a sticky, moist shower of ejected medi- 
cation, and mother very abruptly choked on something and hastily 
left the room. 

I have a formulary which belonged to Dr. E, N. Clark, and 
was begun by him in his student days at Geneva, New York. On 
the inside cover, in script almost too faded to be legible, but 
rewritten by another hand at a later date, is the quotation, “ Be 
not the first by whom the new is tried, Be not the last to lay the 
old aside.” 
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On the flyleaf, below the date 1842, is the inscription, Liber 
Medici Prae scriptorum; also the quotation from Locke, “The 
pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colors; and if 
not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disappear.” 

And this, “Look not mournfully into the past—it comes not 
back again. Wisely improve the present—it is thine. Go forth to 
meet the shadowy future, without fear, and with a manly heart.” 
—Longfellow’s “ Hyperion.” 

Study of the pages indicates that, while the young doctor was 
something of an idealist, he also had an eye to the practical. Thus 
in the index, in immediate sequence, are formulae for Heaven's 
Cordial and Horses Hoof Softener. It seems likely that the two 
could have been used interchangeably without the horse, at least, 
knowing the difference. The cordial comprised 1 ounce of the 
best alcohol, 2 of chloroform, 3/4 ounce of sulphuric ether, 1/2 
ounce of gum camphor, 1/8 of laudanum, and 1/16 of oil of 
cloves. The exact dosage was left to the discretion of the imbiber. 
It must have made the patient fee/ like an angel if not actually 
be one. 

The Hoof Softener recipe directed the compounder to take 
1 ounce of balsam fir and 1 of venice turpentine, 7/8 of oil 
of tar, 5/8 oil of hemlock, 5/8 of tincture of iodine, and 3/4 of 
alcohol, grade not specified. It was recommended more especially 
for the bottom, frogs, and heels. Perhaps, had this elixir of equine 
hot foot been at the disposal of Alsab’s trainers, he would have 
lost no races whatever. 

Harness oil and hair restorer were other near neighbors. 7 Whoop- 
ing cough, with commendable impartiality, was listed both under 
“H” and “W.” Perhaps, as symptoms subsided, the “W” was 
first to become silent. A practical toothache remedy was a morsel 
of dried salt codfish, which could be carried in the vest pocket, 
ready for instant use. 

I could go on interminably; probably you feel I already have. 
Yet much has been left unsaid and much may seem trivial and 
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irrelevant. I have recalled to some of you your contacts with 
these folks, who pushed Beloit door bells at unconventional hours 
and kept discreet silence about the osseous denizens of family 
closets; folks who more or less faithfully and more or less success- 
fully, but with inevitable eventual futility, did what they could 
to checkmate the infiltrative tactics of the spare-shanked, sparse- 
bearded old fellow whose scrawny but tireless arms manipulate 
with sudden thrust or slow, relentless sweep the ever keen and ever 


deadly scythe. 











Confirming Land Titles in 
Early Wisconsin 


By FREDERICK N. TROWBRIDGE 


in the vicinity of Green Bay and Prairie du Chien were 

authenticated by the United States government. Prior to 
1812 the inhabitants around Green Bay and Prairie du Chien were 
not concerned about their land titles. Land was plentiful, and 
people were few. The real economic life of the two communities 
centered about trade with the Indians, and not agriculture. Land 
boundaries followed the system in use along the St. Lawrence 
River in Canada. The land ran back from the Fox River or the 
Mississippi in strips generally about four arpents (an arpent 
equals 192.5 feet) wide and extending from the river as far in- 
land as the occupier wanted to cultivate. Most of the citizens of 
Green Bay and Prairie du Chien were loyal to the British govern- 
ment during the War of 1812. With the advent of the American 
troops in 1816, possibly because the inhabitants’ conscience bothered 
them a little, they thought that they should have some sort of 
authentication of their land titles and kept insisting that arrange- 
ments be made whereby they could become vested with some 
title to the lands other than the squatters’ rights. 

In response to this insistence in 1820 the Congress of the 
United States reénacted a law which had originally been adopted 
in 1807 and added to it certain provisions. The combination of 
the old and the new resulted in a statute which provided sub- 


T= brief discussion will attempt to explain how land titles 





GREEN Bay is the home town of FREDERICK N. TROWBRIDGE, and he 
is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin Law School. His article 
was read in most charming fashion at the Convention of the WISCONSIN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Green Bay on August 28, 1942. “The general- 
ities and informality of the early land claims would make a lawyer's hair 
curl,” commented Mr. Trowbridge at one point. 
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PLAN OF GREEN BAY, 1821 


From the report of Colonel Isaac Lee printed in American State Papers: 
Public Lands (Duff Green ed., Washington, 1834), 4:852. Claims con- 
firmed are marked with asterisks; those not confirmed have a circle with a 
dot in the center after the number. 
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stantially this: “ That settlers who had been in possession of their 
lands prior to the first day of July, 1796, or those settlers who 
had any legal grant to said land providing that the Indian title had 
been extinguished should have their title confirmed.” 

The act further called for the appointment of an agent who 
could speak French to come to Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, 
take such testimony as the inhabitants had to offer with reference 
to their titles, and bring it back to certain commissioners, who 
would pass on this testimony. The commissioners then would make 
recommendations to the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary 
of the Treasury on these recommendations would either deny or 
affirm title to the lands in question. 

The agent appointed was Colonel Isaac Lee. He took his oath 
of office on August 8, 1820, and immediately started on his 
journey to Green Bay, on August 24. When he got to Green Bay, 
he discovered that practically all of the landed inhabitants were 
gone, probably either hunting or fishing. He informed those few 
who were there that he would go on to Prairie du Chien and 
would probably return to Green Bay in the following October. 
But Colonel Lee did not come back to Green Bay until the spring 
of 1821. Perhaps the social life of Prairie du Chien was sufficiently 
attractive to hold him there during the winter season.’ 

An examination of the American State Papers shows that Colonel 
Lee’s procedure in investigating the titles was to call in the claim- 
ants to lands, take their testimony, and reduce that testimony to 
writing which ultimately he incorporated in his report. In order 
for a proper land claim to be established, satisfactory evidence 
had to be submitted to Colonel Lee or to the commissioners or to 
both of the extinguishment of the Indian title and then either 
of actual possession prior to July 1, 1796, or of an actual grant 
either from the French or British crowns or from the Congress 
of the United States. 

From the commissioners’ report it appears that the extinguish- 
ment of the Indian title was based upon occupancy and upon a 


1 American State Papers: Public Lands (Duff Green ed., Washington, 1834), 4:866. 
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treaty between the Indians and Lieutenant Governor Patrick 
Sinclair. 


The commissioners say: 


The commissioners have not had access to any public archives by which 
to ascertain, with positive certainty, whether either the French or English 
Government ever effected a formal extinguishment of Indian title at the 
mouth of the Ouisconsin; yet the same observation, with the same truth, 
may be made in relation to the land now covered by the city of Detroit. 
It is believed that the French Government, particularly, was not ac- 
customed to hold formal treaties for such purposes with the Indians. And 
when lands have been anciently procured from them, either in virtue 
of the assumed right of conquest or by purchase, evidence of such acquisi- 
tion is rather to be sought for in the traditionary history of the country, 
or in the casual and scanty relations of travellers, than among collections 
of state papers. Tradition does recognize the fact of the extinguishment 
of the Indian title at Prairie des Chiens by the old French Government 
before its surrender to the English. And by the same species of testimony, 
more positive because more recent, it is established also, that, in the 
year 1781, Patrick Sinclair, lieutenant governor in the Province of Upper 
Canada, while the English Government obtained over this country, made 
a formal purchase from the Indians of the lands comprehending the 
settlement of Prairie des Chiens.? 


The commissioners state also: 


The same evidence which tends to establish the fact of the purchase 
by Lieut. Gov. Patrick Sinclair, by a treaty holden in 1781 at Michili- 
mackinac, of the country at Prairie des Chiens, establishes also the further 
one of the purchase of the country of Green Bay.® 


When Colonel Lee was at Prairie du Chien, he took affidavits 
to attempt to substantiate the treaty made by Sinclair. The afh- 
davits are of some interest, as the following two show: 


Be it remembered, that on this day personally appeared before me, 
Isaac Lee . . . agent duly appointed to ascertain the title to lands at Green 
Bay and Prairie des Chiens, Michael Brisbois . . . who, after being sworn 
according to law, deposeth and saith that he, this deponent, is sixty 
years of age; that he has been thirty-nine years in this country; that, from 
the best information he has been able to obtain, and from his own 
knowledge, Prairie du Chien, extending from the mouth of the river 
Ouisconsin to the upper part of the prairie, has been occupied and culti- 
vated in small improvements, in virtue of sundry claims of French people, 
both before and since deponent’s arrival in the country; that he, (depon- 
ent,) has never heard of any Indian claim to said tract, except that, 
about eighteen years ago, the French people became somewhat appre- 
hensive as to their title, which fact being made known to the Indians, 


2 Ibid., 864. 3 Ibid., 851. 
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one of the first chiefs of the Fox nation, named Nanpouis, ratified at 
Cahokia, near St. Louis, an ancient sale of said prairie to the French; 
that, in the year seventeen hundred and eighty-one, Governor Sinclair 
bought the island of Michilimackinac, Green bay, and Prairie du Chien; 
that this deponent saw the papers relating to said purchase executed and 
folded up, to be sent to Montreal or Quebec: deponent was informed 
on his first arrival at this place, that it derived its name from a large 
family called Des Chiens, who formerly resided here; that the same 
family, or their descendants, were here at the time of deponent’s arrival, 
and were called “Des Chiens.” M. BRISBOIS * 


Be it remembered, that on this day personally appeared before me, 
Isaac Lee . . . Pierre Lapointe ... who .. . deposeth and saith that he is 
seventy years of age; that he has been forty four years in this country, 
of which period he has resided thirty eight years at Prairie des Chiens; 
that, in the year seventeen hundred and eighty-one, this deponent was 
at Michilimackinac, and acted in the capacity of interpreter at the treaty 
held by Governor Sinclair with the Indians, for the purchase of the island 
of Michilimackinac, Green bay and Prairie des Chien; that, during the 
time deponent has resided at the prairie, he has never known the Indians 
to make claim to said tract of land as their property; that deponent 
was present at Prairie du Chien, and saw the goods delivered to the 
Indians in payment for the said prairie by Bazil Guird, Pierre Antya, 
and Augustin Angé, according to the stipulations of the treaty with 
Governor Sinclair above mentioned. 

PIERRE LAPOINTE, his X mark.® 

The evidence would not be what one would consider exceed- 
ingly satisfactory with reference to the treaty, but that fact did 
not bother the commissioners because they went on to say that 
in any event the territory in the vicinity of Green Bay and Prairie 
du Chien originally belonged to the French by right of conquest. 

Theoretically it would be perfectly possible for an inhabitant 
of Green Bay or Prairie du Chien to trace his title to a crown 
grant either through France or Great Britain. In 1671 the Sieur 
de St. Lusson took formal possession of the northwest territory in 
a great ceremony at Sault Ste. Marie in the name of the French 
crown. This northwest territory was transferred by treaty to Great 
Britain in 1763 and in turn was ceded to the United States by 
treaty in 1783. Each one of these powers in succession preserved 
the right, title, and possession of the inhabitants existing at the 


time of the treaty, so that if one had good title which he could 


*Ibid., 866. 5 Ibid., 867. 
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trace back to the French crown, that title would theoretically be 
recognized by the act of 1820. But none of the inhabitants 
of Prairie du Chien or Green Bay seem to have had such a title. 

The commissioners in their instructions to Colonel Lee, when 
he came to Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, directed him with 
reference to paper titles as follows: 


The evidences of titles and claims which it is presumed you will 
receive, are such as are founded upon legal grant made or authorized 
prior to the treaty of Paris, (Feb. 10, 1763,) by the French Government, 
or subsequent to that period, and prior to the treaty of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain, (Sept. 3d, 1783,) .. .® 


A careful examination of the testimony taken by Colonel Lee at 
Green Bay and Prairie du Chien with reference to these claims 
fails to disclose a single title which was based upon an authenti- 
cated proof of either a French or British grant. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the commissioners’ discussion of the situation in their 
report where they say: 

Notwithstanding the high antiquity which may be claimed for the 
settlement of Prairie des Chiens, and the very considerable numbers of 
which it has so long consisted, no one perfect title, founded upon French 
or British grant, legally authenticated, has been successfully made out: .. . 

It became manifest, therefore, immediately after the commissioners 
were possessed of the report of the agent, that whatever claim the 


people of Prairie des Chiens might have for a confirmation of their land 


titles, must be founded upon proof of continued possession since 
yee: ...* 


The commissioners had a very low opinion of the inhabitants’ 
failure to properly preserve their property rights, for the report 
reads: 


To an American, unacquainted with the astonishing carelessness of 
the Canadians in respect to whatsoever concerns their land titles, this 
fact (the failure of specific paper title) must seem unaccountable. It 
nevertheless accords with whatever is known in this regard of the French 
population throughout this country. 


Since paper titles were not to be had, then, the landholders 
needed to prove, according to the act of 1820, that they had posses- 
sion of their lands on July 1, 1796. Colonel Lee’s chief task at 
Prairie du Chien and Green Bay was to take the testimony of wit- 


® Ibid., 865. ' Ibid., 863. 
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nesses with reference to possession. The examination of his letters 
shows that when he went to Green Bay, he knocked at the door 
of every property owner, told them of his arrival and what he 
intended to do. He presumably did the same thing at Prairie du 
Chien. 

The informality on which legal title was based in the early 
days in Green Bay and at Prairie du Chien is demonstrated by 
this entry in the State Papers: 


Farm-lot No. 2, west.—Louis Grignon. 


Entry of land made this fourteenth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-one, by Louis Grignon, which is described as follows, 
viz. it being lot number two on the west side of Fox river, and is 
bounded on the north by a strip of vacant land lying between this tract 
and tract number one, on the south by land claimed by Pierre Grignon, 
and is twenty-one chains and fifty links in width, and extends from Fox 
river on the east, westward far enough to contain one section of land. 


TESTIMONY. 


Jaques Porlier, being duly sworn, deposeth and saith that Amable Roy 
cultivated a part of the above-described premises in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and five, and continued to cultivate the same by a half- 
breed Indian, who was considered as a slave, until about nineteen years 
ago, when said Roy died; that the administrator on said estate of Amable 
Roy left the above-described tract of land to the heirs; that the above- 
named Louis Grignon is a descendant of the wife of the said Amable 
Roy; that, since the late war, he has seen Louis Grignon cut hay on 
said premises: that Pierre and Louis Grignon claimed the right of 
cutting hay between the two maraises above and below the house 
of George Johnson, who now resides on said tract. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


Louis Graville and Louis Dequire, being duly sworn, depose and say 
that the above-described tract of land, claimed by Louis Grignon, was 
occupied [about] more than forty years ago by Amable Roy, whose wife 
was the aunt of Louis Grignon: that said Roy continually occupied the 
same until his death, which happened about twenty years ago: that since 
that time Louis Grignon has claimed the right to said lands as heir to 
said Roy, and occupied the same by cutting hay, until George Johnson 
took possession of it, which was two years ago.® 


After Colonel Lee had completed his investigation and taken 
his testimony, he came to the conclusion that great hardship was 


8 Ibid., 855. 
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going to be worked on certain members of these two communities 
because they could not establish their occupancy as early as 1796. 
He suggested to the commissioners that something be done about 
it. The commissioners in turn appealed to Congress, and Congress 
in 1823 passed another law for title confirmation which was in 
the main the same as the one of 1820 except that it permitted 
title to be based on possession as of July 1, 1812. The law of 1823 
also required that a person seeking to acquire his title as of 
July 1, 1812, must establish his loyalty to the United States at the 
time he established his possession. 

The commissioners apparently realized that the loyalty clause 
would cause some difficulty, since most of the inhabitants of 
Mackinac, Green Bay, and Prairie du Chien had supported the 
British in the War of 1812. They therefore interpreted the law 
sO as to require the applicant for title to establish affirmatively 
his possession, but they stated that he need not affirmatively 
establish his loyalty, that his loyalty was presumed until the 
contrary was proved. 

In spite of the interpretation of the law by the commissioners 
the inhabitants in the vicinity of Green Bay at least seem to have 
sought to establish their loyalty affirmatively. An examination of 
the affidavits reveals that there were two notaries public operating 
in the territory. The one, apparently a dull and unimaginative 
fellow, when setting up an affidavit for a client merely used the 
language of the law and said: “In the year 1812 he occupied and 
cultivated the said farm or piece of land from which time he 
continued to submit to the authority of the United States.” 

The other notary public, possessed of more imagination and who 
probably got 50 cents more for the affidavit, used the following 
more colorful language: 


. . . the said Louis Grignon continued to submit to the authority of 
the United States until the following autumn, when this district of country 
was conquered and taken possession of by Great Britain, then at war 
with our nation, when he, the said Louis Grignon, and its other inhabi- 
tants, were compelled to yield to the tyranny and caprice of the ruling 
power and its savage allies—the protection of our Government being 
entirely withdrawn therefrom; that, when that protection was returned 
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to them, he, the said Louis Grignon, voluntarily resumed the relation 
of citizen of the United States, and has continued to submit to its 
authority ever since.® 

In Green Bay as in all communities and in that time as in all 
times, there were a few cautious fellows. One, Mr. Laventure, evi- 
dently not being firmly convinced that the War of 1812 was 
completely over and evidently not being sure that either of these 
governments was here to stay, pursued the middle course. In his 
affidavit he states: “. . . and further that said Francis Laventure 
did remain neutral during the late war with Great Britain.” *° He 
was a little cautious, was Mr. Laventure. 

After 1816 when the American troops came into this territory, 
there was considerable conflict between the military and the 
inhabitants, and on occasion the inhabitants were dealt with 
summarily and even dispossessed of their lands. Consequently the 
act of 1823 provided that if occupants of lands had been dis- 
possessed by the troops they were still to be considered as having 
possession of them during that period. 

The following affidavit is an example of the way that provision 
of the law was met by the claimant: 

. . « personally came an appeared Augustus La Boeuff, of said county, 
who, being duly sworn, deposeth and saith that he has personal knowledge 
of Francis Laventure, having cultivated as a meadow a certain tract of 
land, lying and being situated in the county aforesaid, commencing 
at low-water mark on the west bank of Fox river, and running east in- 
definitely, bounded south by lands occupied by the United States’ garrison, 
west by uncultivated lands, north by unoccupied lands, and east by Fox 
river, being sixteen arpens in breadth, the same more or less, from the 
year 1808 until the year 1816, when he had to relinquish to the United 


States’ troops. And further, that the said Francis Laventure did remain 
neutral during the late war with Great Britain. 


AUGUSTUS LA BOEUFF, his X mark."? 


* Ibid., 703. 10 Ibid., 713. 
11 [bid. 

















The Welsh of Waukesha County 


By SADIE ROWLANDS PRICE 


HE FIRST permanent Welsh settlers, not only in Waukesha 

County but in the state of Wisconsin, were Mr. and Mrs. 

John Hughes and their six children, who in the spring of 
1840 left Carmarthenshire, Wales, to seek a new home in the 
land of promise. On their journey over Lake Erie they met the 
Rev. Moses Ordway, who was pastor of a Presbyterian church in 
South Prairieville, near what is now known as Waukesha. He 
recommended this location for the Hughes home. Mr. Hughes left 
his family in Milwaukee and came out with the Rev. Mr. Ordway 
to find a place to live. He was taken ill, however, and after wait- 
ing two weeks in Milwaukee, Mrs. Hughes hired a man and two 
yoke of oxen to convey her and the children to the Ordway home. 
Mr. Hughes soon recovered and settled his family temporarily in 
a log hut near the Ordways. It was unfinished and unfurnished. 
The chief article of housekeeping was a small oven which Mrs. 
Hughes had brought with her from Wales. She used it on an 
improvised out-of-doors fireplace to bake and cook meals for her 
family of eight. 





MRS. HOWARD PRICE of “ Pricelyn Farm,” Waukesha County, read this 
article at a meeting of the Waukesha County Historical Society, at 
Oconomowoc, September 12, 1942. The great song festivals, Gymanva 
Ganu, when “the valleys between the hills of our community were a 
sea of song,” are a fascinating part of her story. These singing Welsh- 
men while making farms from the forests had time enough to gather at 
weekly prayer meetings; 100 years ago they established the Jerusalem 
Church Society, and the event was recalled last summer with appropriate 
services. 

Mrs. Price acknowledges her debt to Dr. Daniel Williams for the help she has found 
in his books: The Welsh Community of Waukesha County (Columbus, Ohio, 1926) and 
One Hundred Years of Welsh Calvinistic Methodism in America (Philadelphia, 1937). 
“These volumes stand out,” she says “not only as memorials to the courageous labors 
of the Welsh forefathers and as records of inestimable value to students of church history, 
but also as a tribute to the author’s great love for his people, his tireless devotion to a 


painstaking research, and his genius to compile and transform scattered records into 
a connected and vibrant story.” 
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After tramping the forests for days and examining the soil in 
different places, Mr. Hughes favored the hills and vales of this 
locality. He took a survey of Government Hill which reminded 
him of the hills of Wales and finally decided to locate in a 
beautiful valley in the North %4 of Section 2 in the town of 
Genesee. Through this valley flowed a stream which government 
surveyors had named Lime Brook. Mr. Hughes translated it into 
Welsh, and thereafter his farm was known as Nant-y-Calch. 

The experiences of the Hughes family are typical of all early 
pioneers. Hardship and privations did not blind them to the golden 
Opportunities of the new country, and they wrote favorable and 
encouraging reports to their friends in Wales. One of the letters 
was published in a Welsh magazine and given wide publicity. 
Soon relatives and friends followed the Hughes family, so that 
in less than one and one-half years after John Hughes was settled 
at Nant-y-Calch, there were twenty-five Welsh people in this settle- 
ment, one of whom was the three-month-old baby of the Hughes 
family, the first birth of Welsh parentage in this community. One 
year later, in 1842, there were ninety-nine Welsh people in the 
settlement. 

Early Welsh homes and often the barns were opened to the 
new arrivals until they in turn were able to build and move 
into places of their own. Those early emigrants had to carry their 
own provisions for their long journey which often lasted six, and 
sometimes thirteen, weeks. The food consisted mostly of oat bread, 
oat crackers, butter, hams, and many potatoes, The mothers baked 
and baked, and carefully packed the food into barrels before start- 
ing out. They were not able to bring much furniture, but the 
families were generally fitted out with good substantial clothing. 
The passage over cost 5 guineas, around $25, for each adult and 
half rates for children. The call of the new country was imperative. 
They converted their possessions into cash and came with large 
families and small children, the weaker of whom sometimes suc- 
cumbed, and weeping parents buried their little bodies at sea or on 
the way overland. But these forebears of ours continued to come 
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with a tenacity of purpose and devotion to high ideals of Christian 
citizenship that we of this generation can well take note of and 
pay tribute to in a manner worthy of their courage and sacrifice. 

The beginnings of church life and activities are coexistent with 
the community itself. These early settlers were God-fearing people, 
not too busy with their arduous labors of clearing fields and build- 
ing homes to observe the Lord’s Day of worship. The Hughes 
family, along with the Thomas Jones family of Maesmawr and the 
three Jarmon brothers, at first attended services in the English 
Congregational Church at Waukesha, then known as Prairieville, 
a journey of about eight miles, probably with wagon and oxen. 
In the spring of 1842 a group of fifteen families arrived under 
the leadership of Richard Jones of Bronyberllan, who became 
familiarly known as “King Jones.” Others came the same year 
from all parts of Wales, among them the only church elder among 
the emigrants, Hugh Elias from Anglesey. Waukesha County is 
generously sprinkled with their descendants, and their stories are 
told in the fascinating books mentioned in the footnote above. 
Many of the farms around Wales and surrounding areas have 
taken on a new interest and significance to us because of their 
history. 

In less than two years after Hughes had established his home 
at Nant-y-Calch, the Welsh sentiment was strong enough to de- 
mand religious services in the beloved mother tongue, and the 
religious leaders set themselves to the task of providing oppor- 
tunities for such. June 12, 1842, marked a very important event 
in the life of this community. It is the event which we commemo- 
rated last June at Wales, Wisconsin, the beginning of the Jerusalem 
Church Society. More than anything else which the forefathers 
did, this action set the direction in which the community life began 
to move and anchored our heritage in priceless influences which 
the world can never measure, but which are carefully evaluated 
and tabulated in the records of the Eternal. 

The Jerusalem Church Society held its first meeting in the barn 
of King Jones on his farm called Bronyberllan, named from Mr. 
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Jones’s home in Wales, as was the custom of many Welsh families. 
This is the farm now owned by Hugh Rees, one-half mile out of 
Wales, and it is probably the most historic spot so far as Welsh 
first events are concerned of any spot in the state of Wisconsin. 

A few weeks after the organization of the church the Sunday 
school was started, and these two institutions have continued with- 
out interruption from that day to this. In a very few years eight 
other Welsh churches and Sunday schools were established, five 
of which still remain. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
Jerusalem Church Society at Wales, notwithstanding all the changes 
which have taken place in the settlement, still occupies the central 
place as a rallying point of worship for the Welsh of Waukesha 
County. That is why we from the other churches were called upon 
to help the Wales people in the centennial, because we were 
celebrating the hundredth birthday of our parent church. This is 
altogether fitting lest those of us who are scattered abroad, forget 
where the roots of our heritage lie. 

The first baptism of the settlement took place in the Bronyberllan 
barn when Charley Jones, late of Genesee Depot, and Mrs. Kate 
Evans McDougall were baptized by the Rev. John H. Evans. It is 
not certain which baby received the Holy Sacrament first, but Mrs. 
McDougall used to say with a twinkle in her eye, “I am sure it 
was I, because Charlie Jones was such a gentleman, I know that 
he would say, ‘ Ladies first.’” 

In August, 1842, the first celebration of the Lord’s Supper was 
held at Bronyberllan. The first dishes used for the Holy Sacrament 
were very primitive—just an ordinary tumbler filled as needed 
from the bottle with a white plate for bread. Then they used a 
beautiful silver pitcher with two cups to match, and last in order 
is the beautiful set of individual glasses, familiar to the member- 
ship of today. 

The first Gymanva, or synod, ever held in Wisconsin convened 
in the historic Bronyberllan home on January 1, 1844. There was 
only one preacher, the Rev. Richard Davies from Racine, who 
had agreed to preach once a month in the Waukesha settlement 
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and had effected a union of the church there with the Racine 
church to form the beginnings of the Wisconsin Gymanva. There 
were two elders present, Hugh Elias and Griffith Roberts. It is 
evident that the Waukesha group for several years took the lead 
in Gymanva affairs, because the first three Gymanvas were held 
in the Bronyberllan barn; the fourth, that of September, 1845, 
was held at Racine. From that time forward the Gymanva meet- 
ings were held in the various Welsh settlements semiannually. 
The Wisconsin Gymanva had a rapid growth. Within twenty-five 
years from its inception, it consisted of around fifty churches, 
organized into six presbyteries and extending beyond the Mississippi, 
even including, for a while, a presbytery in Kansas. 

The first Welsh marriage in the settlement took place in 1843 
when Richard Thomas from Anglesey, Wales, was married to 
Miss Winifred Morgan of the King Jones party. Mr. Thomas 
took his bride to the farm near Wales, on which John Mills now 
lives, and he was known as Richard Thomas, Salem, because the 
old Salem Church was built on his land. 

The first resident pastor of the Jerusalem Church Society was 
the Rev. William T. Williams, who arrived in this community 
in May, 1844. He was a bachelor, and his sister kept house for 
him, not far from where Zion Church is now located. From this 
time on there was regular preaching service and the monthly ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper. Williams is characterized as a 
plain undemonstrative old pilgrim who preached calmly and 
deliberately. By trade he was a stonemason. 

After worshipping in the Bronyberllan farmstead for three 
years, in the barn in the summer and in the house in the winter, 
our church fathers moved to prepare a house for the Lord. A 
location was agreed upon about a mile west of Mr. Jones’s house 
still on his land. Capel Log was built in 1845, and as the name 
implies was made of logs. 

An important historic event took place in Capel Log when in 
1845 the Bible Society was organized and in 1847 was accepted 
as an auxiliary of the American Bible Society. Many of our early 
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settlers had been contemporaries in the old country of Thomas 
Charles of Bala. He was the great Welsh leader who started the 
Sunday school movement in Wales about three years after Robert 
Raikes opened his Sunday school in England. Sunday schools 
created insistent demands for more and more Bibles, and Thomas 
Charles of Bala had a prominent part in organizing the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. By 1814 Wales had received from that 
society 100,000 copies of the Bible and New Testament. This had 
a tremendous influence upon the youth of Wales, many of whom 
learned to read for the first time from the Sunday school Bibles. 
It was the awakening of a great religious educational movement. 
Our first settlers were products of that movement and came here 
out of the heat and enthusiasm of it. 

Here one of the first things they did was to talk of organizing a 
Bible Society. The first secretary was David W. Roberts, “Snail 
Lake.” He was a good secretary and a fine parliamentarian. He set 
the example of keeping splendid records which has been followed 
by other secretaries, so that we have a complete history of the 
Wisconsin Welsh Bible Society from 1847 to the present. There 
have been meetings annually without the lapse of a single year 
since then, and as certain as the cycle of the seasons, our homes 
are visited by local Bible collectors. They come once a year to 
give us each a chance to contribute toward that great cause. 
It is well for the younger and the older of us to remember that 
these collectors represent a movement which is traditional in the 
community and imposes a responsibility on us to carry on. Much 
to us has been given and much will be required. 

The old Capel Log served its community in more than one 
capacity. For eight years the community postponed its intention 
of building a schoolhouse and conducted a school in Capel Log. 
The pulpit was always held in greatest veneration, however, during 
those school days. No one dared touch it lightly or play around it. 
The punishment for such desecration was very severe. The honor 
of serving on the school board and of teaching school seems to 
have been divided between the Welsh and the Irish. There were 
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Flanigans and Castles mixed with the Welsh names, but there 
appears always to have been more Welsh children. One year’s 
record shows fifty-two children, all Welsh but six. Hence the 
Welsh language prevailed when they played and when they 
quarreled and often when they recited. But no spirit of prejudice 
seems to have been bred on these early school grounds, because the 
Welsh and the Irish have lived together in this community with 
the warmest of neighborly relations through all the succeeding 
generations. 

In these days we have grown so secular that it is almost im- 
possible to hold even one weekday church service. Our forefathers 
held two, the prayer meeting, or Cyfarfod Gweddi, and the fellow- 
ship meeting, or sieat. The prayer meeting was exclusively a 
prayer service and always followed a set form. Three or at the 
most four church fathers were called forward in turn, each an- 
nounced a hymn and after the hymn knelt in a prayer of some 
length. The service lasted about one hour. Nonmembers were 
welcome to attend the prayer meeting, but no word of testimony 
was expected. That was reserved for the sieat. 

The steat, or fellowship meeting, was the essential characteristic 
institution of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist. It was open only 
to church members and their children. A nonmember’s attendance 
meant that he was ready to be examined for church membership. 
It was a miniature democracy with its power of administration 
residing in the elders and members—not in the minister, Its pur- 
pose was to nourish the spirit of religion through interchange of 
experience and testimony, and what a wealth of spirituality many 
of the old saints had! 

In 1859 the Jerusalem Society erected a new church. The senti- 
ment for it was first expressed by a woman, Mrs. William Evans, 
who said somewhat in the language of David of old: “Every- 
body has a better home than the Lord.” The people of the 
community evidently agreed with her, and so the Capel Log 
was replaced by the first Jerusalem frame church built on prac- 
tically the same site but facing west. 
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An interesting story pertaining to the location of this church 
was told by the late W. W. Perry, LL.D., secretary of the Wis- 
consin Grand Lodge of Masons. When he was a small boy in his 
home in Jericho, Mukwonago township, a delegation of Welshmen 
whose names he could not recall came to Jericho to measure the 
distance from Jericho to the site of the new church at Jerusalem. 
They wanted their new church to be the same distance from 
Jericho as the distance from Jericho to Jerusalem in the Holy Land. 
Mr. Perry remembers that his father told them that they should 
not follow the roads but should go in a direct line across country 
which was sixteen miles. 

In eleven years the frame church was too small to house the 
growing membership, and in 1870 it was enlarged by adding 
twenty feet to the front of the former building. What an immense 
church it seemed to be to the folks of that day! For forty years 
they worshipped there until the new church was built in 1912. 
The old church remained standing until 1925 when it was sold 
and carefully taken down. This new church was located in the 
village of Wales, the community center which grew up around 
the railroad after the first church was built. It was altogether 
fitting that this village, the center of the first leading Welsh settle- 
ment of the state, should bear the name of the beloved land of 
our fathers and be the site for this attractive and worthy place 
of worship for the descendants of the pioneers. 

No historical sketch of a Welsh community is complete without 
reference to its music. Our musicians were many in Waukesha 
County, and some of them reflected great honor upon the home 
community. Mr. John P. Jones lived here as a young man. He 
was a bricklayer by trade, but was also recognized as a musical 
genius. As a conductor of music in Eisteddfods, which were com- 
petitive conventions of music and poetry, and as an adjudicator 
he was in demand in many states. 

In each Welsh church community there were leaders of music, 
for congregational singing has always been considered an import- 
ant part of the worship service by Welsh people. As early as the 
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fifties and sixties singing schools were organized, not only for 
adults but for children’s choruses as well. By the early seventies 
the community was well organized musically under the able leader- 
ship of Glan Marchlyn (John Owen). The best singers in each 
church were chosen to form choruses to compete in the Eisteddfods 
of the period which were held in Racine, Milwaukee, Watertown, 
and Cambria. Glan Marchlyn’s daughter, Jennie Owen, was a 
beautiful singer, who studied abroad and became internationally 
known. 

In 1879 the Welsh Choral Union of Waukesha County was 
organized and for years conducted an intensive education in con- 
gregational singing. Tunes and anthems were chosen for rehearsal 
in each church, and then every two months a great singing con- 
vention, Gymanva Ganu, was held when all the people gathered 
in one church to sing. One especially notable Gymanva Ganu was 
held in Wales in 1885 under the leadership of a great leader, 
David Jenkins of Wales, Great Britain. Of these gatherings Dr. 
Daniel Williams wrote: “The valleys between the hills of our 
community were a sea of song.” 

From the training of young and old, very well-known singers 
emerged. The most outstanding soloist ever produced from Wau- 
kesha County was Hugh Williams, a brother of Dr. Daniel 
Williams, who studied with the best teachers in this country and 
abroad, and met with great success on several concert tours. His 
chief triumph in his home community occurred when, as a leader 
of a rural Waukesha chorus, he wrested the prize from a large 
number of choruses in a Milwaukee Eisteddfod. He was the young- 
est conductor there. His younger brother Elias R. was a close 
second to him in musical fame and success. It was a hard blow 
to the home community and to a large musical circle when Hugh 
died in April, 1906, at only thirty-four years. of age, and his 
brother Elias the following December. After their untimely pass- 
ing their young sister Beth bravely kept up the family tradition 
of song, and later, as Mrs. Beth Williams Nuoffer, was the leader 
of music in the Wales church for many years. For the most recent 
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revival of the Gymanva Ganu among us we must pay a tribute 
of appreciation to Mrs. Mary King Schoen of Waukesha, who 
for a number of years now has been the main inspiration for these 
wonderful meetings of song. 

Bryn Mawr was another institution which contributed much to 
the spiritual nurture of this locality. The second Sunday in August 
from 1915 to 1930, sixteen years, from far and near we climbed 
the hill to the log cabin on Bryn Mawr near Wales, the summer 
home of Dr. Williams, for a day of preaching by the best 
preachers in the land, and of Welsh singing which rang through 
those great oaks on the hillside in a way never to be forgotten. 
At noon time we ate our simple family lunches and visited with 
our friends. How we did talk! One of the last meetings had 
nearly 2,500 people in attendance with representatives from 
twenty-one states and two foreign countries. With Dr. Williams, 
our genial host, presiding from the hayrack platform and leading 
the singing, and Beth, Mrs. Nuoffer, his sister (God bless her 
fragrant memory!) at the organ, we all felt at home and thor- 


oughly enjoyed the day. 

Well, we have brought the story up to the present day. We 
have traced the history from the historic barn at Bronyberllan 
to this beautiful and attractive house of God at Wales. But we 


have not reached the end. This is a continued story. Some one has 
said that no one can help what his grandparents were, but he 
has a lot to say about what kind of grandparent his grandchildren 
will look back to. Over the retrospect of 100 years we know 
that this community was particularly fortunate in its early arrivals. 
They were men and women of ability and a great purpose with 
a consuming zeal for religious opportunities. They laid a broad 
foundation and built upon it. We have entered into their labors 
and we must continue the story. 
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WITH THE FIRST WISCONSIN CAVALRY 
1862-1865 (D) 


The Letters of Peter J. Williamson 


Edited by HENRY LEE SWINT 


was a native of Elst, Gelderland Province, Holland. The 

date of his entry into the United States has not been deter- 
mined, but in 1856 he was a resident of Outagamie County, 
Wisconsin. On October 6 of that year he was married to Miss 
Eunice J. Leihy, the daughter of the Rev. J. M. Leihy, of Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

On January 6, 1862, Williamson enlisted for a term of three 
months as sergeant major in the First Wisconsin Cavalry, and 
on December 8, 1862, he was promoted to first lieutenant, Com- 
pany F, First Wisconsin Cavalry. 

Williamson was a good soldier and an able officer, solid, de- 
pendable, and capable of rising to an emergency. By the end of 
his military career he was acting assistant adjutant general, and 
had been cited for brave and resourceful action in battle. His 
baptism of fire came in the disorderly ebb and flow of the semi- 
guerrilla warfare which kept the border states in turmoil during 
the opening years of the war. The First Wisconsin Cavalry, acting 
under orders from Brigadier General Schofield, made repeated raids 


p= J. WILLIAMSON, the writer of the letters here published, 





THESE letters have been edited and the introduction supplied by 
Dr. HENRY LEE SWINT, assistant professor of history at Vanderbilt 
University in Nashville. 
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into the forests and swamps of Missouri and Arkansas in 1862 and 
1863. Certainly, as Schofield stated in a report, it would be “ im- 
possible” to give a detailed account of the many minor engagements 
and skirmishes which took place in the District of Missouri during 
these years, but Williamson’s letters give some insight into the 
confused nature of the fighting.’ 

Williamson’s regiment was a part of General Edward M. 
McCook’s division of the Army of the Cumberland during the 
bitter conflict in Tennessee. Williamson participated in many of 
the raids and counter-thrusts of the Middle Tennessee, Chickamauga, 
and Atlanta campaigns. He kept his wife well informed, often 
sending her carefully prepared maps showing the strategy of the 
engagements in which he had participated. In order not to alarm 
her, he refrained from describing the personal dangers to which 
he was often exposed; nor did he boast of his part in the Newman 
raid, which led to his citation for gallantry in action. His letters 
throw light upon the routine of “life in the army” and upon 
the attitudes and actions of the soldier in the federal ranks. 

Williamson was mustered out at Calhoun, Georgia, October 31, 
1864. Breaks in the correspondence make it impossible to deter- 
mine with exactness his next step. The letters indicate that he 
went to Wisconsin for a brief time, after which he returned to 
Nashville, probably early in 1865. Here he began work as an archi- 
tect and contractor. He lived in Nashville until his death in 1907. 
His wife, who was sixteen years his junior, died in Nashville 
in 1928. ) 

Except for minor changes in punctuation, to aid the reader, the 
letters—with many misspellings—are copies of the originals. The 
letters printed here are part of a manuscript collection in the 
possession of Miss Martha Thach, of Nashville; microfilm copies 
are in the Joint University Library, Nashville. 





1The War of the Rebellion. . . . Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Series no. 1, Washington, 1885), 13:14. Hereinafter cited as Official Records. 
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St Louis March 31, 1862 
My Dearest Wife! 

I recd yours day before yesterday and am very glad to hear you 
are still emproving in health and also that little P. J. jr. is such a 
fine and good little kitten. Mr. White told me that he had such a 
fine head with hair. Is he as pretty as Willie? O, that I could see 
them once! but then I must have patience. The saying is all good 
things come slowly. Most of our soldiers have the disentary on ac- 
count of chance of climate and water, but I feel as yet, as well as 
ever if endeed not better. Yesterday I took a stroll through the City 
with my Willie (horse). The city along the river is about 6 miles 
long and 3 miles from the river back; the wether is so warm that 
I had to chance clothes after I came home from the expedition. I 
visited the place where the formal gouvernor of Missouri Claib 
Jackson’s? troops were taken prisoners by Gen. Lyon last fall, it is a 
valley of woods very romantic. I also saw a great many splendid build- 
ings taken from cesessionists now owned by Uncle Sam. Tell Brother 
William * that Lieutenant Klaus of the 2d Wis. Cav. arrived here 
last week, he visits me frequently, and a jolly old fellow he is. Bar- 
stow’s* Regiment arrived here also day before yesterday; I see Sam 
Ryan, Cavert, McGratht, and a host of other Appletonians dayly. 
There are now about 80 Appletonians in these Barracks and 4 Wis- 
consin Regiments, to witt: 1st 2d and 3d Regt. of cavelry and the 
17th Irish Brigade and the 18th is expected every day. Barstow’s Regt. 
met with a serious accident coming on the cars 3 m. north of Chicago. 
The axeltree of one of the cars broke so that the cars run of the 
tracks. One of the cars stove all to slivers and killed eleven, and 
wounded 68 men. No Appletonians however were hurt.’ McGrath 
told me he saw you last week in the store at Appleton. I felt so good 
over this, to see a man whom so resently saw her whom I above all 
earthly things so dearly love. The governor of Wisconsin is here, 


2 Claiborne Fox Jackson. At the outbreak of war Governor Jackson attempted to arm 
the state militia from the federal arsenal at St. Louis. His attempt was frustrated by 
Frank P. Blair and General (then Captain) Nathaniel Lyon, who was placed in command 
of the federal forces at St. Louis in 1861. Soon after his appointment he dispersed the 
militia which had assembled at Camp Jackson. 

* William Williamson, later of Chicago, Illinois. 

‘William A. Barstow, governor of Wisconsin, 1854-56, colonel, Third Wisconsin 
Cavalry. Other sources give twelve killed, ‘* large numbers’’ wounded. See Colonel E. A. 
Calkins, ‘Sketch of Col. Wm. A. Barstow’s Military Services,” Wisconsin Historical 
Society, Collections, 6:113 (1872). 

* Many members of both First and Third Regiments were from Appleton. 
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his exelency reviewed us yesterday afd gave us another Puff.® I have 
been appointed Postmaster of this Regement, whether or no I shall 
receive extra pay for this remains yet to be seen. One thing however 
is certain, I have plenty of exercise, so that there is very little danger 
of my getting the blues. Our Regt. has been paid this week for 4 
months, that up to March 15th which entitles me to only one months 
pay. Please let me know if you recd that $5.00 yet which I sent by 
Bloomer. I did not suppose him mean enough to possess himself of it. 
Inclosed I send you another $5.00 bill and I sent $25.00 to Mr 
Thomas to Milwaukee for enterest on Fathers mortgage. 

Dear Eunice write soon and do not feel uneasy about me, I will 
take the most and striktest care of myself, for I know that I have a 
family to live for, and care for, and though exposed to dangers of 
a peculiar natur, I cincerly belief that the Almighty in whom I trust 
will not take me from you and our little once. But,—His will be 
done—I must quit writing for the boys are making a terible noys 
in the next room of my office. They have 2 or 3 fidles and having 
a regular french four. 

I am now going to my Bunk (Bed) and dream the soldiers dream 
of home, see front verse! * Good night dear Wife! embrace the little 
Boys for me once more. 

Your Loving & Effectionate Husband 
P. J. WILLIAMSON 
P.S. I would like very much if you could send me a likeness of you 
and Willie & P. J. jr just on lather, cheap for I cannot ware it 
otherwise. 


St. Louis Sunday evening April 20/62 


Dearest Wife! 

Again I set myself down to announce to you my wel-being and hope 
that all of you may share with me in this particular favor. I received 
yours on friday last and am very glad to hear that you and ours are 
still doing so well, and that little P. J. ts so very pretty. I hope that 
you have received the money which Prof. Mason has for you. I am 
glad however that you received the $5. I sent in my letter. I have no 
particular news to write this time. It is very dull in the Barracks on 
account of the rain, it has rained nearly every day for the last ten days 


*Louis Powell Harvey, governor of Wisconsin, January-April, 1862. 
™A portion of the poem, “ Soldiers Dream of Home,” is printed on the letterhead. 
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and it is still raining, and which renders it very unpleasent to go 
outside. 

I will give you a small discription of the interior of our men’s 
rooms /“ quarters ”/. 

Emagin yourself in a boarded up room about 30 by 60 ft. and 
12 ft. high. This being a room for one Squadron or Company or for 
90 persons. Around this room are Bunks (bedsteads) three in hight 
one above the other, put up of boards, the one is placed 4 ft above 
the other and two men occupy one of these Bunks and so arranged 
that all their equipage is placed in the same Bunk which they occupy, 
so that the bed, clothing, arms etc. for two men is placed in a space 
of 5 by 6 feet squair. In the center of the room is a large collumn coal 
stove. The quarters are all white washed. At one end of each of 
these are two officers rooms 12x15 ft. each, provided with two 
windows in front, same size as those of Father’s house, one table, two 
cribs /“simelar to a trundle bed”/ one coal stove and small writing 
desk and two benches. The Adjutant and myself occupy one of these 
rooms. In the rear of, and about 20 feet from this row of buildings 
is another row of buildings called the “Messhouses,” divided off in 
the same sized departments as the above mentioned and are used 
for diningrooms, kitchens & Pantry. The Dinningrooms are the same 
size as the quarters, three rows of tables placed lengthwise and a 
large furnice placed at one end with 12 holes in top; it is built in 
same manner as our folks’ sugar pan furnis in the woods. “Speaking 
of sugar reminds me of a chunk Mr. Ming presented me with the 
other day, which was manafactured in Freedom.”* At one end in 
same manner as officers rooms in the quarters is the Pantry provided 
with necessery shelffs. In rear of this row of buildings and about 200 ft. 
distant are the stables for our horses & mules. “Of the former we 
have now about 800 and the latter 72 for the use of wagons.” 

It is quit amusing to witness some of the performences of the boys 
evenings after Roll call which is at sundown. Some of them will set 
down in their Bunks writing home or to their sweatharts, others are 
mending their cloaths, other playing checkers or chess or something 
else, others join together and have a dance and perhaps still another 
party are having a consert by themselves singing Union songs. At meal- 


8A town in Outagamie County, Wisconsin. Many of Williamson’s friends were from 
Freedom. 
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times, which is 7 A.M. 122 P.M. and 5 P.M., they are marched out in 
column to the dining rooms, take their posisions in a row along the 
tables and at the command “Take seats” they all set down and 
commence eating, they are wayted upon by the cooks, wich are ap- 
pointed every week. The food here consist mainly in potatoes, which 
are very poor, Ham, Bacon, good bread coffie sugar and rice. On the 
whole the provitions here are not as good as in Wisconsin. Sometimes 
hard bread is substituted for soft. So much about the apartments and 
manner of the soldiers life in the Barracks. I may give you a farther 
discreption in some of my next letters if you desire it. My superior 
officers think I am about right and consequetly have all the previlages 
I desire. Major Pomeroy thinks I am the smartest among the Non. 
Com. Staff “of which I am the head” though I do not think so my- 
self.° But I must quit with this nonsence, may be you do not care of 
hearing another word of it. Our ferther destination is not yet known. 
There is a rumor that we shall march somewhere pretty soon, but this 
is an old story, they told us that we were under marching orders the 
first day we arrived here, and here we are still in this meserable 
“ mudhole ”. 

Dearest Eunice, if you are in want of money write to me and I shall 
endavour to suply you with what you are in nead of. If it is a possible 
thing, I shall come home for a short time next month cost what will, 
but if such cannot be, do not be disappointed, remember I am now 
a soldier and I must abide by its rools. I am always thinking of you 
my Dear Wife and children and therefore cannot help being carefull 
and always on the allart for Your Sake. I hope you will therefore be 
contented Dear Wife! 

Effectionately Your Husband 
P. J. WILLIAMSON 

This monday morning the news came in the papers that Governor 
Harvey of Wis. is dead.*° He drownded in the Tenessee river Tenessee 
Stepping from one boat on another. His body has not yet been found. 
He was there looking after the wellfare of the Wis. troops. 

If I should happen to escape one week writing be not uneasy! 


® Henry Pomeroy, lieutenant colonel, First Wisconsin Cavalry. 

Governor Harvey visited Shiloh, Pittsburg Landing,: and Savannah. At Savannah, 
April 19, 1862, he missed his footing in the darkness, fell into the river and was drowned. 
See May L. Bauchle, ‘‘ The Shopiere Shrine,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 10:29-34 
(September, 1926). 
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Good night I am going to rest! please Kiss the little ones for me 
and my respects to the all the folks. 

Bloomfield May 18, 1862. 
Dearest Wife! 

Having a few spare hours I now take up my pen to give you a 
slight idia of the doings and movements of our Regiment in the 
intirior of Missoury, you will excuse me for being to lengthy. One 
the evening of the 5th at 6 o'clock we received orders to be in 
marching order before 8 o'clock the same evening. Not knowing 
where we were bound we started at said hour with 400 men south 
wards. We marched that night 15 miles, and a beutifull moonlight 
night it was, yet every thing seamed gloomy to us and did not know 
but might encounter an attack at every moment not knowing the 
nature of our journey, however we went along quietly. At the end 
of our nights journey we came to a halt at a large farmers house 
marched in the barnyard put up our horses tied to fences and trees 
and without cermony made an attack on haystack and corncrib; of 
course we all had to sleep out doors on our blankets. The next morn- 
ing at sunrise we left our quarters for we did not know where, as a 
matter of course we did not even thank our worthy host for the 
entertainment, for he was a cessessionist. During this days march we 
got along remarkable well although it was very hot and dusty. I found 
all the cornbread and buttermilk I could eat which was quit a treat 
to me. I had the command of the train (4 [illeg.} mule wagons and 
a field piece) and being in the rear I had ocasional a chance to fall 
out and get a bite. A little before sundown we arrived at what they 
call here a village composed of 6 or 7 houses and 3 barns. Here we 
drove our horses in a good pasture and sent out a forage party with 
two wagons in the country, they pretty soon made their appearance 
with a number of sheep, gees, beaf, bacon, ham, chikens, and a wagon 
loade of corn. Our boys had had not a mouth full to eat since the 
left the “Cape.” You may therefore emagin with what eager they 
prepared all these luxuries. We were envited to supper at a Union 
farmers house, had a good supper, nights rest on the piazza, and 
breakfast. The next day about noon we arrived at Bloomfield a place 
about the size of Appleton, and the county seat of Stoddard county 
which you will find on the “Map”. On arriving here we found that 
the Rebels had left their Camp and scatered through the woods. We 
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took possession of their Campground hoisted the old Union flag on 
the Courthouse took possession of the place and made ourselves at 
home generally. 

Emediately after our arrival the commanding officer sent out scout- 
ing parties through the woods and swamps and brought in several 
prisoners. They don’t stand fire but run like deer. The next evening 
we received nieuws from a Union Spy that a Rebel party of about 
50 men was incampt about 15 miles South of this, consequently 
about 100 of our troops, in which I took a part, started off the same 
evening to surround them but behold, what did we find their, but an 
“ampty Camp”. We put up at a farmers house near that place and 
made him shel out the corn and remainder of his bacon. Instead of 
fiting the Rebels there we encountered an enemy of a different nature, 
namely, Musquitoes by the bushel and bdlackflies enumerable. This 
place is about 3 miles from the Arkansas line. The next morning we 
started in pursuit of the rascals, arrived at noon at a place called St. 
Luke and in which we found 2 families and nothing to eat, however, 
we stopt here to rest our horses while one Squadron was sent out 6 
miles further to reconoitre. At their fruitless return we again prepared 
for a march with empty stomachs as well horses as men. During this 
afternoons march considerable drilling was going on, the troops how- 
ever consisted in pigs, gees, chickens and sheep, nearly every men had 
one of ether of aforesaid poor victums tied on his horse, we traveled 
nearly all next night through a very dismal swamp, (which are very 
numerous hereabouts,) without road and in some places 3 ft. deep 
water or mire and but for the gide which we had with us, we never 
would have found Bloomfield again. We arrived the next morning in 
Camp at “B”. hungry and exhausted for we did not have a mouth 
full to eat in 24 hours and travelled a hard road. I am not very 
anxious to volunteer to go on such expeditions. Hereafter I prefere 
staying at Head Quarters. In all our travels I have not seen one school- 
house and but one church and this is in Bloomfield, and has not been 
used in several months, You can therefore form an opinion of the 
ignorance of this piople. Not one in ten of the inhabitants can read 
nor write and are perfect barbarians. 

Since our arrival here things have changed amazingly; scores of these 
miserable wratches make there appearance at Head Quarters and give 
themselves up as loyal citizens, the leaders however are taken prisoners 
and send North and the others relieved on parole. Yesterday we cap- 
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tured a rebel Colonel by the name of Phelan. This d——1 will probably 
be shot or strung up. He sais he admires the pluck of our “ boys.” We 
have cleaned out this part of the State entirely from those marauders 
so that Union men can freely express their opinion as of old. They 
(the rebels) shrink wen they hear the name of the lst Wis. cavelry. 
They all acknolge that we are to much for them. We shall probably 
march back to Cape Girardeau in a week or so. I bet a new hat with 
Older that we will be back home before harvesting is over, and am 
sure to win it. There are now about 900 of our men here, a party of 
600 started off 3 days ago to Choak Bluffs Arkansas and to night the 
report came in that they encountered some 300 rebels there, gave 
them battle and killed 15 & wounded about 20 of them. They took 
to their heels and ran to Memphis where they are sure to be caught 
by our Tennessee troops.** 

I wrote a few lines to you yesterday in a hurry, for fear however 
that that might be miscarried, and having another opportunity I send 
you these few lines. I recd the pictures yesterday and which could 
not be bought for a General’s commission. O, how the sight of these 
revive my effections and encourage me to endure soldiers life, and 
the absence of those I love so dearly. I send you a paper printed and 
edited by our Regt. and the only one in this part of the State. I would 
write more if I had room. Good bye my dears from Your 

faithful Husband 
P. J. WILLIAMSON 


Helena Sept 4th 1862. 
Dear Wife, 

I have not yet heard from you, and am intirely out of pacience to 
know how you and our little once are getting along. Neither of our 
men received a single letter in four weeks. The reason of this we 
suppose, is, that our letters are detained at Cape Girardeau. I suppose 
there are now four or five of your letters there. I have not yet heard 
from the Governor of Wis. It is sometimes from two to three months 
before the Commissions are send on. I hope this may turn out for 
the best. As to being mustered out the service we shall not know 
untill towards the last of the present month as we will not be paid 


The accuracy of Williamson’s account may be checked by reference to the report 
of Colonel Edward Daniels, commander of the detachment which marched against Chalk 
Bluff. Daniels reported: ‘‘ My loss is 2 lieutenants wounded, 1 mortally, 1 private killed 
and 6 wounded. The enemy lost 11 killed and 17 wounded.” Official Records, series 
no. 1, 13:65. 
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off before then and cannot get mustered out before, if this should 
fortunately happen. We are now in Camp three miles west from 
Helena and have to draw our water 2 miles distant. People here say 
it is impossible to dig wells. I told the Collnel if he would give me 
the necessery men I would afford him water in a week; last night I 
struk a vain 40 feet deep and got 8 feet water, enough to supply the 
whole Regiment. Every thing is very dear here. Bread 13c per lb. 
Milk 15c per quart etc. These two articles are indispenceable for sick 
soldiers. Our sick are slowly improving but this is no climate for sick 
persons to recruite. My health is a great deal better as might be ex- 
pected. I am the only well member in the Staff and am doing nearly 
all the duties. If I do not deserve a Commission I am sure no one in 
this Regiment does. Among the Outagamie “boys” the following are 
sick and not able for duty: F. Seaman. E. Doane. M. Sampson. L. Trice. 
Mr. Owen (student) White the painter (in hospital at Mound City 
Illinois) and Abbott from Freedom. They are all slowly improving 
and I think will get well. Preacher Pease’ Son died about 10 days ago. 
I am very anxious to know how Drafting is going on in our County 
and if Uncle John will have to be drafted. I hope he will escape on 
the ground that he cannot be spared, Yet I think that every available 
man who can leave home should come forward like a man and stand 
by us to defend the glorius flag of our Union instead of remaining 
at a distance injoying themselves at home in reading the news of 
our different movements, killed and wounded etc. We stand at present 
in need of “all” good Union men. Our fait hangs now in the 
ballance. Three months time will certainly deside our Victory or de- 
feat. In Virginia all is in a blase [?]} and bustle, though here along 
the Mississippi all is quiet. Yesterday the news came again into Camp 
that we are to be sent up to Cape Girardeau, I hope this “Story” may 
turn out to be true. Cap. G. is comparetively a very healthy place 
and “ good water.” At present I have no further news to communicate 
to you. Please dear Eunice “write a long letter.” I am “so anxious” 
to hear from you. Write also if you have received the $20.—and pack- 
age sent to Mrs. White. Embrace and kiss our Dear Children once 
more for me, and remember Willie often of his Pa. 
Dearest Wife Your Effectionate & 
Loving Husband for Ever 
P. J. WILLIAMSON 

P.S. Gave my respects to all the folks at home 
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Patterson Nov. 3th 1862. 
My Dear Wife, 

I received yours of October 21st yesterday evening in first rate 
health. We moved from Greenville 2 weeks ago to this place 10 miles 
up the St. Francis River towards Pilot Knob. The next day after our 
arrival here we were ordered out on a scout through the Osark moun- 
tains in the Southren part of Missouri and the Northren part of 
Arkansas. We have been 13 days out and marched over 300 miles 
through the roughest country I think on the American countinant. We 
cleaned out that whole section of country from rebels and marauders 
without the loss of a man of our party which consisted of about 1000 
men encluding two Batteries. During our journey we had very fair 
wether with the exception of the 3th day we had a severe snow storm 
which lasted all day and in consequence of it we suffered much cold, 
the most of us not being prepared for cold wether. I had on nothing 
but a pair of canvas shoes and my feet were soking wet all day. On 
the top of a mountain on Curant River we encountered that day a 
rebel camp with about 100 men (which we afterwards found out). 
Our commanding officer formed a line of Battal and while doing this 
the rebels skededled (ran away). There being about 4 inches snow 
on the ground we had a good opportunity to follow them up. I fol- 
lowed one track with one company 12 miles and captured 5 men 6 
horses and 7 guns, one of the poor scoundrels was bare footed and 
no shirt on. I don’t think he had washed himself in two months. We 
finally arrived at Pocahontas Ark. a City about the size of Appleton, 
we took every valuable thing that was left, took possession of the 
Post Office and printing press and burned a part of the City. On our 
return from this place, about 100 of our men had green spectacles 
and white gloves on, as the happened to run across a box of said 
articles. As we were ordered out for only 4 days expedition we had 
only 4 days Rations with us, so we had to live for 9 days on mush 
and beef which we killed along the road. You recolect that I am not 
very found of mush, but this time it tasted better to me than the best 
puding ever was made by you. Our expedition has been considered a 
successful one by the St. Louis papers. There are about 5000 troops 
here in camp. We shall probably leave here for some other place; but 
where I don’t know yet. It is said that we are to be paid off this 
week. I assure you I am very anxious to see that day approach, to 
know my future distiny in regard to the mustering out matter. 
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I want to come home and stay with you and the little ones. I am 
getting a little fearfull about my getting a commission in one of the 
new Regiments, the Governor seams to fafor the democratic friends 
in preference of Republicans. If there is a vacancy left open I may 
succeed, all I ask however is, to be releaved and send home. I am now 
acting Adjutant besides Sergt. Major of the Regt. the Adjutant having 
been promoted, so I have my hands full. There is no doubt but what 
I can get a commission in my own Regt. as there is to be a thourough 
overhauling among the officers, but this is not what I want, in fact 
I am as ignorant about these matters now as I was a month ago. 

You will see by this that I had no oppertunity to write to you for 
the last 2 weeks, and such may be the case in future, if so be not 
uneasy I will endeavor to take good care of myself for your sake as 
long as I have to remain in the army. Returning to Camp from a long 
Scouting party reminds me of how I should feel to return to you. 
Every man left behind rushed to meet us by our return to welcome 
us safe home with outstretched hands and feeling of much respect. I 
tell you Dear Eunice it is consoling to have friends especial in the 
army. Tell Major Pomeroy if you see him, that I want him to return 
very much; please let me know how he is, and how soon he thinks of 
returning to the Regiment. I learn from the papers that Mr. Fay and 
three or four other Appletonians aré mortally wounded in a battle in 
Virginia, there Soldier life seams to be of short endurance. 

I am very sory to hear that our folks seam to be dissatisfied about 
my not paying the enterest of last year which has been paid and a 
few dollars more. Tell them of the fact and they may feel better. 
Father may expect a receipt for $60.—before long. It is very un- 
pleasant for me to hear such unreasonable complaints as I am. doing 
for them all I possibly can, and more. How is it about your money 
matters, did you receive your money from the State? Write all about 
these things and I will do all I can and send the last dollar if neces- 
sary. I wish to God I was able to send you more and suport you in 
a desent way, if you are going to keep house by yourself, still I am 
living in hopes and yet think to succeed. While at Greenville I had 
ampel time to spare and therefore I drew a scetch of that place wich 
I send you enclosed for you to remember me by, I drew it with a 
lead pencil for the lack of other materials, do not rob it for it will rob 
out. I entent to send you sketches of every important place if I should 
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have to remain. If I do not come home this month I shall certainly 
come on furlough before Newyears. 

I feel so contented to know that you and our Dear Little Boys are 
enjoying health. Knowing these facts I can cheerfully overcome all 
other hartships which may cross my pathway of pursute of happyness 
in soldier life. You speekt in your last letter of a probubillity not to 
see me again, You shall see me again be assured and the time come 
that I shall stay with you again and enjoy your company. As I shall 
find out this week or next whether or no I shall come home I would 
like you should stay at Freedom a little while longer untill I let 
you know. 

Tell the folks that I am well, give them my respects and tell them 
of the facts that the interest is paid and what is more shall keep on 
paying $15.—per month but if they show any dissatisfaction about 
this I shall stop this payment. Dear Eunice God bless you and ours. 
I have to leave you now to go to Dress Parade. Direct your letters 
P. J. W. Sergt Major 1st Wis Regt. cavalry Patterson Mo. or to follow 
the Regiment 

Your Effectionate & Loving Husband 
for ever 
P. J. WILLIAMSON 


[To Be Concluded} 
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The Wisconsin; River of a Thousand Isles. By AUGUST DERLETH. 
Illustrated by John Steuart Curry. (Farrar & Rinehart, New York. 
1942. Pp. 366. $2.50.) 

This book, the eighteenth volume in the Rivers of America series, 
should prove of special interest to residents of the Badger State. Writ- 
ten by one who was born and bred in the Wisconsin Valley, the book 
not only reveals the author's literary skill but also bears the imprint 
of his enthusiasm for and knowledge of Wisconsin history and tradi- 
tions. It is dedicated most appropriately to the late Dr. Louise Phelps 
Kellogg. 

The book is divided into eight parts, the first seven of which con- 
tain thirty-eight minor subdivisions. It opens with Jean Nicolet 
pointing the way to a colorful pageantry of Frenchmen including 
such men as Radisson and Groseilliers, Jolliet and Marquette, Perrot, 
Menard, Duluth, and Lahontan. These men are followed by those two 
intrepid Connecticut Yankees—Jonathan Carver and Peter Pond. The 
author concludes Part One with three compact pages bristling with 
important statistical data on the Wisconsin River. The Indian and the 
white man are discussed in Part Two—Red Bird and Black Hawk 
receiving as much space as Hercules Dousman, Dr. Beaumont, Father 
Mazzuchelli, and the Rev. Mr. Brunson, with Fort Winnebago and 
Mrs. Kinzie’s generously quoted Waw-Bun thrown in for good measure. 
Here, and throughout the book, the author overemphasizes the rdle of 
many characters, particularly those of whom he has written in the past. 
Black Hawk, who was not born in the valley and whose relation to it 
was fleeting at best, receives twenty pages while many other interesting 
personalities go unmentioned. This same overemphasis is evident in 
the story of Count Agoston Haraszthy on the agricultural frontier 
in Part Three. The rivalry between Sauk Prairie and Sauk City, already 
described at length in the author's Restless Is the River, might well 
have been whittled down and a few paragraphs devoted to other com- 
munities that help make up Wisconsin’s largest river valley. 

The lumber industry forms the crux of Part Four. Stories of lumber 
camps and sawmills, of lumberjacks and river rats, are interspersed 
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with the tall tales, songs, and hoary traditions of the lumber and 
rafting era. Mr. Derleth briskly skims through the remaining four 
parts which embrace about one-third of the book. “Old Bob” La Fol- 
lette forms the central theme for Part Five, with its story of dams and 
river improvement, and the fight against waste. Under “ Vacationland” 
one reads about the Dells, the Caves, and historic Villa Louis, and 
their magnetic appeal to strangers and tourists. Part Seven is entitled 
“River Men and Lore.” It contains a hodge-podge of material run- 
ning the gamut from literature, circuses, and art, to the founding of 
the Gideon Bible idea in the Hotel Boscobel in 1898. The author 
labels Part Eight, “This Is the Wisconsin,’ which is something of a 
Valedictory. 

August Derleth has done well by his beloved Wisconsin River. He 
has written an interesting book, one that ranks in the first division 
in the Rivers of America series. Although he sometimes wanders out 
of his valley, he does not take the Bunyan-like strides away from his 
locale that characterize so many volumes in the series. Inaccuracies 
exist in considerable numbers. He is grossly in error when he says 
(p. 174) that 90 percent of the lead was shipped down the Wisconsin 
and Mississippi to St. Louis. He might be closer if he said 5 percent 
was shipped down the Wisconsin—but this reviewer would even 
question that amount. Galena was the great lead port. Prairie du 
Chien, far from being located on the Wisconsin River (p. 174), is 
not even included in the Wisconsin Valley, as a hasty consultation 
of the National Resources Committee report would quickly testify. 
The author is also in serious error on the history and magnitude of 
the lumber industry along the Wisconsin River (pp. 189, 205) and 
of St. Louis’ position (p. 178) in that trade. More than five times 
as much lumber was rafted down the St. Croix, while the Chippewa 
eclipsed the Wisconsin more than ten times in the amount of lumber 
rafted down the Mississippi. St. Louis log and lumber receipts were 
dwarfed into insignificance in 1889 by such towns as LaCrosse, 
Winona, Clinton, or Muscatine. Logging out of the Wisconsin ended 
about 1876. 

State Historical Society of lowa WILLIAM J. PETERSEN 
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The Long Ships Passing: The Story of the Great Lakes. By WALTER 
HAVIGHURST. (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1942. 
Pp. viii, 291. $3.00.) 

It is now more than three and a quarter centuries since Champlain, 
looking out over the Georgian Bay and accepting statements of his 
Indian guides that the waters extended for 400 leagues, named it the 
Freshwater Sea. From that day to the present men have ever been im- 
pressed by the vastness of these inland waters and by their importance 
to the rest of the continent. Mineral and timber resources of the region 
brought to individuals fortunes beyond their wildest dreams but also 
made possible much of the industrial development of the East and the 
extension of population into the West. The story of the part played 
by the lakes system in this development forms the chief theme of 
Mr. Havighurst’s volume, and in the reviewer's opinion it is the best 
work of its kind that has yet appeared. It bears none of the marks of 
the study lamp but has a freshness and vigor reflecting the writer's 
love of his subject. 

Mr. Havighurst is chiefly concerned with the upper lakes. He says 
little about Lake Ontario and even little about the Georgian Bay. 
Much attention is directed to what might be termed the middle period 
of Great Lakes development, that which lay between the pioneer era 
and the present period of systematic enterprise. We are given lively 
pictures of the heyday of lumbering in Michigan, when the ruthless 
slaughter of the pine forests was under way and hundreds of lumber 
hookers sailed out of Saginaw Bay loaded with the product of the 
sixty mills at Saginaw and Bay City. The smell of sawdust or of burn- 
ing forests was ever borne on westerly winds, and the smoke was as 
evil as fog to lake mariners. Less picturesque but more enduring and 
vastly more important has been the iron ore traffic from Lake Superior 
which is well described. The lumber hooker is gone, but today there 
are hundreds of long slim carriers bringing down loads of ten, fifteen, 

and even eighteen thousand tons of ore at a trip. Never was their 
' carrying capacity so important as at this present time. But there are 
numerous other aspects of the Great Lakes region with which this 
book deals. The facilities which steamboat traffic provided for the 
emigration to the West during the last century are described. We 
are told of the grain trade and of the movement of coal. Picturesque 
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figures who were a part of the life of the lakes are presented. Some 
of the marine disasters of the past are recounted. 

One little error may properly be noted. Mr. Havighurst has erred 
in placing the sinking of the schooner “Nancy,” famous during the 
War of 1812, in the Straits of Mackinac. She was sunk in the Notta- 
wasaga River near Collingwood on the Georgian Bay. There, her hull, 
raised some years ago from the mud of the river, may still be seen. 

University of Western Ontario FRED LANDON 

London, Ontario 


The Making of a Surgeon: A Midwestern Chronicle. By ERNEST V. 
SMITH. (Berndt Printing Company, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, 
1942. Pp. 344. $3.00.) 

This book will provide a pleasant evening’s reading, telling as it 
does the always interesting story of a poor farm boy who by ingenuity 
and perseverance lifted himself to a position of prestige and comfort. 
Left an orphan at the age of seven and plagued throughout his youth 
by a chronic and painful lack of money, Ernest V. Smith nonetheless 
managed to acquire an excellent education in medicine and become 
an able and successful surgeon. His story begins in Indiana, moves 
through Minnesota, and comes to rest in Wisconsin. Dr. Smith fills 
in so little of the social and physical setting of his personal experiences, 
however, that these states might almost as well be any others. Aside 
from place names, the narrative itself contains slight warrant for its 
subtitle, A Midwestern Chronicle. 

The student of medical history cannot escape disappointment be- 
cause at several vital points the author has left so much of his 
experience untold. Dr. Smith spent four years, from 1903 to 1907, 
as a student in the University of Minnesota College of Medicine and 
Surgery, but the reader is left to guess what the school and its course 
of instruction were like. Did the students feel nothing of the frictions 
and deficiencies that led to a drastic reorganization of the school a 
few years later? And what did they think of faculty members like 
Alexander Stone, Frank F. Wesbrook, James E. Moore, and Richard 
O. Beard, all outstanding figures in Minnesota medicine? 

Dr. Smith held a surgical fellowship at the Mayo Clinic from 1912 
to 1916, a vital period in the life of that institution. One may reason- 
ably wish that he had dispensed with the factual outline of the 
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origins of the Mayo Foundation, which is in print elsewhere, in order 
to set down more descriptive details from his own recollections of the 
Clinic and the men who made it. It is his considered judgment that 
the name of Dr. William J. Mayo “will be recognized as the greatest 
in the history of surgery” (p. 207), and coming from an observant 
and experienced surgeon, that statement, sweeping as it is, is worthy 
of respect. But however much Dr. Mayo may deserve such a place 
in the history of surgery, it will not be accorded him unless those who 
worked with him record more than they yet have of the words and 
deeds that made him great in their eyes. 

One of the big stories in American medicine that has yet to be 
written is that of the development and spread of private group 
practice. Dr. Smith might have contributed an important and inter- 
esting chapter by describing in detail the beginnings and growth of 
the clinic he founded in partnership with Dr. Frank S. Wiley in Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin. Instead he tells us only the names and professional 
pedigrees of his associates and a few case histories from the clinic’s 
records. Perhaps he was prevented from writing more by a regard 
for the medical code of ethics, which forbids self-advertising. If so, 
the layman and the historian have another occasion for questioning 
the wisdom of the profession’s interpretation of its code. 

One suspects that Dr. Smith wrote his story mainly to provide 
occasion and justification for speaking his mind in his final five 
chapters. It was these he referred to undoubtedly when he wrote in 
his prefatory note, “I give my conclusions about surgery because | 
believe they are sound conclusions which need to be told. Physicians 
have for a long time been insistent that criticisms of the profession 
ought logically to originate within its ranks, and I have accepted this 
premise.” Laymen who have not followed the literature of controversy 
within the medical profession in recent years may be quite un- 
pleasantly surprised at the elementary character of some of the 
conclusions about surgical practice, education, and ethics which Dr. 
Smith feels still “need to be told.” 

Minneapolis, Minnesota HELEN CLAPESATTLE 
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The Flag of the United States. By MILO MILTON QUAIFE. (Grosset 
& Dunlap, New York, 1942. Pp. xiv, 210. $2.00.) 

“When an American citizen today thinks of the Stars and Stripes 
he visions an emblem hallowed by a host of glorious associations 
created during a century and a half of national life and development. 
In 1777 all of these associations were lacking. The men who actually 
waged the Revolution and created the new nation were engaged in a 
fiercely practical task. When the need of a flag... arose, they matter-of- 
factly adapted their own British Union to serve their present purpose ” 
—using a white field divided by seven red stripes. “ Later... they made 
one further simple change, replacing the two crosses with thirteen 
stars to signify that they were now bent upon achieving national 
independence. Both steps were so simple and obvious that in neither 
case did anyone bother to record the name of the individual primarily 
responsible for them.” Like Topsy, the flag apparently “just growed.” 

“A century later, when America had become flag-conscious, the 
mythmakers were thus left wholly free to exercise their fancy upon 
the subject.” I confess to a nostalgic regret over the annihilation by 
the author of some of the more colorful myths concerning the history 
of the flag, which, along with many other gullible persons, I had 
accepted as gospel truth. Something of the romance and the aura of 
human deeds around the flag has disappeared; but nullifying my 
regret is dismay at the mountain of misconceptions now grown to such 
alarming proportions. With the precision of a fine swordsman, Mr. 
Quaife makes short work of these figments of the imagination. 

To read this history of our flag is to read the history of these United 
States, not only in the years when we became an infant nation, but 
also in those later years variously devoted to territorial expansion, 
extending our commerce, and fighting other wars. 

The banner carried by John Paul Jones in 1777 is replaced in 1942 
by a flag bearing forty-eight stars, and it appears simultaneously at 
Midway, in Africa, in the Aleutians, and in Greenland. The spirit 
of both flags is the same—bringing light and hope to an oppressed 
world. Let those who love Old Glory make a point of knowing its 
authentic history—one of the most engrossing and amazing stories 
of all time. 

Janesville, Wisconsin ARDELIA OLDEN KOCH 
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Voyages to Vinland; The First American Saga. Translated and inter- 
preted by EINAR HAUGEN. Illustrated by Frederick Trench Chap- 
man. (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1942. Pp. xiii, 181; 20 
illustrations, one map. $3.50.) 

This is a beautiful book. The typography, binding, and jacket are 
a joy to behold, and Mr. Chapman’s illustrations alone are worth the 
price of the book. 

In this book Dr. Haugen gives a translation of the two Icelandic 
sagas which tell of the Norse discovery of America. He fuses the twc 
into one narrative by selections chosen from each after the manner 
of Gathorne-Hardy. The main purpose of the author is to give the 
general reader a smooth translation of the documents dealing with the 
first chapter in American history, and this purpose has been well 
accomplished. 

The second part of the book consists of a commentary designed to 
show the historical reliability of the saga narratives. This, in part, is 
not so well done. In fact, Dr. Haugen greatly weakens his argument 
for the authenticity of the narratives by stating that these records 
were not put into writing until two or three hundred years after the 
time of the discovery. In the meantime they are supposed to have 
survived as “folk traditions” (to use his own term). 

If this were true, we might as well, like Nansen, throw overboard 
these records, because little dependence can be placed on oral tradi- 
tions going back several hundred years. Anyone who has attempted 
to reconstruct detailed historical events from the traditions of the 
Indians, or for that matter, of his own family, knows how hopeless 
it is. 

There are two objections to this oral transmission theory. Surviving 
Norse folk tales reveal the tendency of oral transmission. They are 
uniformly emotional (preferably amusing) or heroic. The events 
are dramatic, and the ending is happy. Now there is nothing amusing 
or heroic about the chief figures in this story. Bjarne, who was in 
such a hurry that he would not drop his anchor when he came to the 
mystic country which he accidentally discovered, would, in all proba- 
bility, have had his story greatly changed, or he would have been 
consigned to oblivion as a dull fellow. Similarly, the countless narra- 
tions of many generations would never have permitted Thorfin to be 
dismayed by a band of naked savages. As for Freydis, savagely butcher- 
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ing five defenseless women, that story would have been indignantly 
rejected as a baseless slander of Norse womanhood. The primitive 
simplicity of the Flatey version of the discovery therefore indicates 
that it was written down very early. 

Another objection is that the Norsemen of the eleventh century 
were familiar with writing. They had the runic alphabet which is 
almost equivalent to the English. From that same century more than 
3,000 runic inscriptions have survived the destruction of time. Arch- 
bishop Hraban Maur, who died in 856, writes in his De Inventione 
Literarum that the Northmen recorded their poetry and other matters 
of importance by means of runic letters. Several instances of this 
practice are mentioned in the sagas. Their laws, becoming too volum- 
inous to remember, were early written down. There is still preserved 
the provincial statutes of Skaane, written in runic, making a printed 
volume of 200 pages. 

Dr. Haugen implies that historical writing in Iceland did not 
begin until the Latin alphabet was introduced. He overlooks the fact 
that Ari, the father of Icelandic literature, wrote his books in the 
runic alphabet. But while Ari was the first great saga-writer of Iceland, 
this does not preclude the possibility that there were other men of 
lesser ability who compiled brief records of important events within 
their circle of environment, because the runic alphabet was a common 
inheritance. The Flatey version of the Norse discovery of America is 
just such a plain unadorned chronicle, probably written in Greenland 
shortly after the events mentioned took place. 

Dr. Haugen makes some challenging statements which are without 
proof. For instance, the saga tells that Gudrid, the mother of the first 
white child born in America, made a pilgrimage to Rome after her 
son had married. Haugen declares that this is “certainly an anach- 
ronism.” Why so positive? She had the means, and many Icelanders 
of that time made pilgrimages to Rome. Among them we know of 
two kinsmen of Gudrid. One was Thorstein Hallson, a prominent 
chief, who went to Rome in 1046. As this date agrees well with the 
probable time of her son’s marriage, she may have accompanied her 
kinsman. 

Another unfounded assertion is made when the author discusses 
the Newport Tower. He says: “It was shown that this tower had once 
been a windmill, built by Governor Arnold in 1675.” If this statement 
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had been made a year ago, it would not have been so strange, because 
no thorough study of the Tower had been presented to the public 
before Philip Ainsworth Means’s book, Newport Tower, came out 
last spring. But Dr. Haugen knows of Mr. Means’s book, for he cites 
it in his notes. How anyone can so lightly dismiss the mass of evidence 
presented by Mr. Means, pointing to a pre-colonial time of erection, 
is difficult to understand. 

Dr. Haugen dwells on the significant fact that knowledge of the 
discovery of Vinland reached Germany as early as about 1070 when it 
is mentioned in Adam of Bremen’s scholarly work, History of the 
Hamburg Archbishopric. He calls this the first authentic mention in 
Europe of the New World. He here forgets that Vinland is mentioned 
on the Hénen Stone, a runic monument in the south central part of 
Norway, a quarter century earlier than Adam’s work. 

Ephraim, Wisconsin HJALMAR R. HOLAND 


Ohio in Homespun and Calico. By 1. T. FRARY. (Garrett and Massie, 
Richmond, Virginia, 1942. Pp. xi, 148. $2.00.) 

This is a pleasantly written book about the “ American way of life”: 

a conversational description of everyday living in pioneer Ohio and 

a discussion of the transition—shorter in Ohio than in states to the 


east—from pioneering settlements to farming communities with the be- 
ginnings of commerce and manufacture. In a brief preface the author 
puts his thesis: 


The histories tell us little about folks like my grandparents and 
great-grandparents. They tell us about the leading doctors, and lawyers, 
and ministers, and place strong emphasis on the soldiers and politicians. 
They simply lump my folks among the citizens of the village, or the 
congregation of the church. They were merely honest, simple individuals 
who never got drunk, or killed anyone, or went to jail. They did nothing 
to interest a historian. ... 

But I like those simple people who were mine.... 1 wish for kind 
words and praise for the simple deeds of my grandparents and 
great-grandparents. 


The book is rather casually organized in seven sections, the first 
four of which deal specifically and in detail with the domestic life of 
pioneers and farmers, their shelter, work, amusements, arts and crafts. 
The other three, on “Schools and the Three R’s,” “Religion and 
Churches,” and “Transportation and Industries,” covering less than 
sixty pages, do not pretend to treat their subjects completely. A slip 
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is made in the statement (p. 136) that the first furnace for smelting 
iron in Ohio, built about 1803, produced “the first iron made west 
of the Alleghenies.” Being wary of “firsts,” the reviewer will merely 
point out that the Alliance Iron Works in Fayette County, Pennsyl- 
vania, produced iron in 1790 and that by the end of 1800 eleven 
furnaces had been established in Pennsylvania west of the mountains. 

The author’s description of pioneer life is noteworthy; with humor 
and imagination he vividly recreates the hard work, the gaiety of 
corn-husking, the gossip of the quilting bee. In discussing the spelling 
bee (p. 49) he remarks that it “ might well be revived today, judging 
from the peculiar variations with which most of us embellish 
Noah Webster's stock-in-trade.” After this handsome admission it is 
perhaps unkind to note “portentious,” “dowery,” and “ betrothel” 
(pp. 42, 66). 

The book is well illustrated with thirty photographs, of houses, 
architectural details, domestic utensils and furniture, and pieces of 
handicraft. It is appropriately bound in a brown-and-white checkered 
cloth as sturdy and durable as great-grandmother’s kitchen aprons. 

Washington, D.C. ELIZABETH HAWTHORN BUCK 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. Clements 
Library. Compiled by HOwARD H. PECKHAM, Curator of Manu- 
scripts. (University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1942. 
Pp. xvi, 403; illustrated. $5.00 postpaid. ) 

The twentieth-century world of historical scholarship has witnessed 
the assembling of rich stores of manuscripts in American centers. Less 
than twenty years ago Henry L. Huntington opened to research 
workers his enormous holdings of medieval, classical, and modern 
manuscripts at San Marino, California. The mass of records produced 
under Herbert Hoover’s directorship of the Food Administration 
during the First World War was the starting point for his collection 
on War, Revolution, and Peace at Stanford University, a collection 
that has expanded to include records of the Fascist, Communist, and 
National Socialistic movements on a truly global scale. Mr. Peckham’s 
Guide describes the accumulations in recent years at a third great 
manuscript library, that at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The William L. Clements Collection consists fundamentally of 
papers of British statesmen and military leaders of the American 
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Revolution. The mere listing of the names of Shelburne, Amherst, 
Gage, Clinton, and Pitt is sufficient to indicate the importance of the 
records. There are also diaries and correspondence of American 
colonials, although they are neither so imposing nor so numerous as 
the British ones. Some of the collections, such as those of Henry 
Hamilton and Nathanael Greene and Josiah Harmar, contain rec- 
ords that Lyman C. Draper searched for, or actually examined but 
could not secure, when he was gathering information on the Revolu- 
tionary heroes of the West a hundred years ago. 

The story of the provenance of each group of papers makes good 
reading in itself. The names of writers of letters in each outstanding 
collection, the topical and chronological lists and the descriptions of 
manuscript maps in the Appendix, and the imposing index of names, 
are all tools that will be appreciated by research workers. The volume 
in handsomely executed, as is befitting the catalogue of so magnificent 
a collection. 

Wisconsin Historical Society ALICE E. SMITH 


Stockholm’s Saga; Being the History of the Village of Stockholm-on- 
Lake Pepin, Pepin County, Wisconsin and Vicinity. By 


Mrs. ERIC W. FORSLUND and E. J. D. LARSON. (The Pepin 
Herald, Pepin, Wisconsin, 1942. Pp. iv. 92. $2.00; two for $3.50.) 
This attractive volume is a reprint of a series of articles which 
ran in the Pepin Herald from September 7, 1939, to January 23, 1941. 
Its large pages are set up in three columns; a title page, dedication, 
and table of contents (but no index) are added; eight pages of illus- 
trations are included; and a looseleaf type of heavy paper binding is 
used. The whole format is an ingenious attempt to reissue a newspaper 
series in more permanent form. 

The history is divided into thirteen chapters which relate how 
Eric Peterson, late of Carlskoga in Sweden, came to Stockholm in 
1851, how the village was planted in 1856, the rise of business and 
industry, schools and churches, and the development of the community. 
The last chapter tells the legend of Maiden’s Rock or Lover's Leap 
just up the river from Stockholm. There is also an appendix including 
corrections and additions obtained after the original series was com- 
pleted. The little volume should arouse much local interest in the 
community. 
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Descriptive Catalog of Maps Published by Congress, 1817-1843. 
Compiled by MARTIN P. CLAUSSEN and HERMAN R. FRIis. 
(Published by the Authors, Box 4672, Washington, D.C., 1941. 
Pp. xiii, 104; mimeographed. $1.25; $1.00 to libraries.) 

This is a catalog of the maps that are scattered through the first 
429 volumes of the Congressional Series. The maps, although avail- 
able in many libraries, have rarely been used because they have been 
buried in the volumes of the series without a single index or other 
guide to make them available. 

The extent of the attention given to the Wisconsin area by the 
federal government during the twenty-six years covered in this catalog 
is shown by the fact that there are many more references to Wisconsin 
Territory in the index than to any other region. Here is cartographic 
information on territorial boundaries, place names, trading posts, 
roads, Indian cessions, millsites, land surveys, and many other subjects 
of interest in the early development of Wisconsin. 

The compilers of this very useful record, one a historian and one 
a geographer, are both staff members of the National Archives. They 
plan to continue the work so that when completed it will render 
available a map record extending from the first Congress in 1789 to 
the beginning of the Civil War. 

A.E.S. 


General Griffith Rutherford and Allied Families (Harsh, Graham, 
Cathey, Locke, Holeman, Johnson, Chambers). By MINNIE R. H. 
(Mrs. E. A.) LONG. (Wisconsin Cuneo Press, Milwaukee, 1942. 
Pp. xi, 194; illustrated. ) 

This carefully written genealogy starts with the Rutherford family 
in Scotland and traces it to North Carolina and then down to date, 
also examining the families with whom its members intermarried. 
Mrs. Long was christened Mary Rutherford Harsh and was born in 
Nashville, a granddaughter of Dr. Philip Harsh, once of Oppenheim 
on the Rhine and later a Nashville physician. She lives in Milwaukee 
today. 


Arthur C. Parker, director of the Rochester Museum of Art and 
Sciences, has written a thoughtful bulletin on The Local History 
Museum and the War Program for the American Association for 
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State and Local History (Box 6101, Washington, D.C., 1942, 38 pp., 
$0.35). Mr. Parker finds by sampling the opinion of some of the 
1,236 history museums in the country that most of them are trying 
to cafry on their program despite the war. He urges museums to 
collect war materials such as “papers, pamphlets, soldiers’ letters, 
pictures of soldiers and military personages, pictures of planes and 
of camps.” He suggests several war exhibits including How Democracy 
Works, Causes of World Unrest, and Arms and the Man. Mr. Parker 
also finds opportunity to repeat the gospel which he has spread for 
years, that while preservation of historical materials is good, using 
them spiritedly for educational purposes is better. 


August Derleth has added another blandly told tale to his Sac 
Prairie Saga. Sweet Genevieve (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
1942, $2.50) relates how Jenny Breen ran away from Sac Prairie in 
1916 to become an actress on a show boat but eventually came back 
to marry her girlhood sweetheart. The background furnished by the 
Wisconsin village is accurately and charmingly used. 


The parishioners of the First Baptist Church of Appleton received 
a small memorial brochure (Appleton, 1942, 20 pp.) at their anni- 
versary services November 8-15, 1942, which contains the ninety-year 
history of the congregation. The cover pictures the early frame church 
of 1855 and the present place of worship. 


As a feature of its fiftieth anniversary, the State Bank of East Troy 
(founded in 1892) has issued a valuable little history entitled 
East Troy, 1836-1942 (East Troy, 1942, 20 pp.), compiled by 
Miss Maude E. Mitchell. In 1836 five pioneer families came to 
East Troy in Walworth County. Soon churches were formed— 
the Methodist (1838), Presbyterian (1839), Baptist (1842), 
Catholic (1848), and Lutheran (1874). Schools were taught as early 
as 1839, and in 1846 the first schoolhouse was built. East Troy's most 
renowned character was John F. Potter. He went to Congress and was 
familiarly called “Bowie Knife” Potter because when challenged to 
a duel in 1860 by a Virginia congressman, he chose bowie knives as 
weapons, whereupon the Southerner refused to use “such a barbarous, 
vulgar, inhuman mode of settlement.” 
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The Rev. William J. Ralph of Hartland celebrated the one- 
hundredth birthday of the beginnings of the First Congregational 
Church with his members in mid-October. The history of the church 
and of its various organizations, the membership list, and several 
illustrations make a neat and readable souvenir (Hartland, 1942, 
19 pp.). The occasion must have been of particular interest to the 
Rev. Mr. Ralph, whose avocation seems to be historical writing. The 
Hartland News has published many of his stories of local persons, 
families, and places of business, and his sketches of the lakes, parks, 
and vacation nooks in Wisconsin make good reading. 


In August, 1841, “Mr. H. preached here [Milwaukee} the first 
Unitarian sermon ever delivered in this place.” This statement is 
contained in a letter to the secretary of the Unitarian Society, dated 
June 9, 1842, in which the trustees ask for aid from “our Eastern 
friends in establishing a Unitarian Society in Milwaukie.” This letter, 
and “The First Call” for the prospective organization, printed by the 
Milwaukee First Unitarian Society in dignified Old English type on 
heavy cream paper, make up one of the handsomest church centennial 
publications (Milwaukee, 1942, 6 pp.) received by the Historical 
Society recently. 


The J. I. Case Company of Racine, now 100 years old and one of 
the leading farm implement companies of the world, has issued a 
little brochure (Racine, 1942, 16 pp.) of Case Wood Engravings, 
Reminders of a Past Art. The engravings show the development of 
power farm machinery from the two-horse tread power or sweep 
power through the straw-burning steam engine and the gas engine. 
Also illustrated are sawmills, threshers, and stackers. The old cuts 
are reproduced from Case catalogues of as early as 1872. 


A rich grey deckle-edged cover embellished with a black and 
white illustration of Racine’s St. Luke’s Episcopal Church is a feature 
of the centennial publication (Racine, 1942, 40 pp.) of this congre- 
gation. It is a show window which does not disappoint the reader, 
for beneath the cover is found not only an especially attractive collec- 
tion of interior views of the edifice but also fine portraits of the 
bishop, the present and former pastors, and vestrymen. Enlivened with 
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carefully written sketches, the members will cherish this remembrance 
of the October 18 services. 


The program-booklet (Waterloo, 1942, 8 pp.) issued for the anni- 
versary and rededication of the Waterloo Methodist Church, 
November 22, contains a short history of the original church, which 
was in use for fifty years. Several thousand dollars received from the 
estate of Adella Seeber was used to build an addition and transform 
the early building into a fine modern structure. Printed in brown 
type throughout with a brown and ivory cover, the brochure was well 
planned and carefully executed. 


The Methodists of the West Bend region were served by a circuit 
rider as early as 1848, but the place of the service is unknown. Then 
they met in a frame schoolhouse in the village and in 1872 erected 
their own church. The fine Gothic building of limestone, costing 
$60,000, and dedicated November 22 to 30, was built on the site of 
the earlier place of worship. From the elaborate souvenir (West Bend, 
1942, 30 pp.), which contains a detailed description of the building 
by Architect H. C. Haeuser, beautifully illustrated, one can be sure 
that both interior and exterior must be the pride of the congregation. 


The Diamond Jubilee Catalog, 1942-1943 (Whitewater, 1942, 
81 pp.), published for the Whitewater State Teachers College, is not 
all “catalogue” as that term is understood, but appropriately contains 
several pages of the institution’s “Jubilee” history. Whitewater was 
selected on May 2, 1866, “as the site of a school for the southeastern 
section of the state,” and began functioning on April 2, 1868, with 
a faculty of ten. The publication is filled with helpful facts for anyone 
in search of Whitewater educational history. 


ARTICLES 


The Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, for October, 1941, contain a thoughtful report by 
Clifford K. Shipton, librarian of the Society, which was founded 
by Isaiah Thomas in 1812 and which aspires to be “A National 
Library of American History.” The Society received 5,119 bound 
volumes and 3,760 pamphlets during the year to bring its holdings 
of bound volumes to 250,275 and of pamphlets to 387,844, or a total 
of 638,119 titles. (In the same period the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL 
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SociETy’s Library acquired 4,940 bound volumes and 4,115 pamphlets 

so that its books totaled 318,523 and pamphlets, 340,513, altogether, 

660,036 titles.) The Society regularly makes purchases in six fields: 

American imprints before 1821; pre-Civil War newspapers; early . 
American literature; state and local history; American arts and crafts; 

and American genealogy. Dr. Shipton lists the needs of the Society 

as added space and a larger endowment. He would like to see more 

recent and new books purchased and also more systematic collection 
of the early narrative type of source material. According to him also, 

“The art of microfilming has now reached the point where we can 
no longer convincingly play the part of wary angels.” 


One of the most stimulating articles for those interested in historical 
museums to appear in a long time is Roy Edgar Appleman’s “An 
Historical Interpretive Center” in the Museum News published by 
the American Association of Museums for January 1, 1943. Mr. 
Appleman, a regional supervisor of history for the National Park 
Service, advocates a series of historical centers in appropriate places 
throughout the nation to provide “a vital and glorious interpretation 
of the nation’s history.” He commends the cyclorama portraying the 
Battle of Atlanta during the Civil War, the mural paintings of 
Ernest Fiene, Peter Hurd, James Daugherty, and John Steuart Curry, 
the sculpture of Daniel French, the historical markers erected in Utah, 
and the “enormous paintings and posters and giant statues” used by 
the Russians as excellent devices in carrying out such a plan, which 
could be financed partially by the Fine Arts Division of the Procure- 
ment Division of the Treasury. 


In the January, 1943, issue of the Geographic Review published 
by the American Geographical Society of New York appears 
John C. Weaver's “ Barley in the United States; A Historical Sketch.” 
Barley was introduced into America as early as 1602. From 
1839 to 1859 New York State led in barley production and then for 
another thirty years shared her leadership with California. By 1889, 
however, the Middle West assumed the lead, with southeastern 
Wisconsin, southeastern Minnesota, and western Iowa the chief 
centers. Soon western Minnesota and the Dakotas were also leading 
production areas. 


Wolfgang Stechow, formerly of the University of Wisconsin and 
now of Oberlin College, has an article entitled “Shooting at Father's 
Corpse” in the Art Bulletin for September, 1942. The study developed 
from his attempt to explain a drawing in the Charles Noble Gregory 
Collection of the WISCONSIN HIsTORICAL SociETy. This drawing 
shows a stern judge ordering two sons to shoot arrows into the 
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corpse of their father, the one who shoots effectively to receive 
the inheritance. The evil son does the brutal act; the good son refuses 
to shoot at all; and the judge gives the good son the inheritance. 
Mr. Stechow traces this tale in literature and in illustration from the 
Babylonian Talmud of perhaps the fourth century. It was used at 
various times to show the wisdom of Solomon, as an allegorical 
warning against blasphemy, and in the sixteenth century as “A 
Pleasant History of a Gentleman in Thracea.” The Society's drawing, 
wrongly attributed to Parmeggianino, was probably done at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century in either northern Italy or in France. 


In 1933 H. R. Holand of Ephraim, Wisconsin, had his work on 
“Wisconsin's Belgian Community” published in the Peninsula 
Historical Review by the Door County Historical Society. Beginning 
in February, 1942, this worthy study was reprinted serially in the 
beautiful semimonthly magazine Belgium published in New York. 


The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America for the 
Fourth Quarter, 1942, contain an article by Alexander J. Wall on 
“ American Genealogical Research, Its Beginning and Growth,” which 
everyone interested in genealogy will enjoy reading. 


Two articles in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society 
for December, 1942, have especial interest for students of Wisconsin. 
“Colonel James W. Stephenson: Galena Pioneer” by Jeanne Le Bron 
describes the colonel’s part in the Black Hawk War of 1832. “One 
Hyphenated American” by Edith Steinbrecher prints a letter from 
Edmund Jussen, who as a German forty-eighter settled at Columbus, 
Wisconsin, was married to the sister of Carl Schurz, was admitted to 
the bar at Madison in 1859, and was a lieutenant colonel in the 
Civil War with the Twenty-third Wisconsin Infantry. Later he moved 
to Chicago and was consul general in Vienna, 1885-89. His letter 
written to his daughter in Chicago from Frankfort in Germany in 1890 
is of much timeliness today. “I find I am a very indifferent German 
and down to the very core...an unconditional American citizen,” 
wrote Jussen. He went on to say that the Germans “have no concep- 
tion of the principles of human liberty and I have lost all capacity 
for loyalty and servility. It is almost impossible for me to breathe 
in an atmosphere where my tongue is fettered and free expression 
prohibited. I cannot conceive why military power should be the last 
grand aim of a people nor why the right of the civilian should be 
spurned and scoffed at by the fellow who drags a sword at his heels.” 


Herbert Halpert of Indiana University has added several valuable 
titles to Miss Gladys J. Haney’s bibliography of Paul Bunyan men- 
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tioned in this Magazine for December (ante, 234). The additional 
list appears in the Journal of American Folklore for Januaty- 
March, 1943. 


The Junior Historical Journal is a magazine of Pacific Northwest 
history used by 25,000 eighth-grade boys and girls in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Nevada, and Alaska. It is published four times a year 
(September, November, January, March) in Portland, Oregon, costs 
$1.00 yearly, and is edited by Alfred Powers. Lavishly illustrated with 
plentiful use of color, the Journal should attract many older readers 
as well as youngsters. Each issue is at present devoted to a different 
phase of history (for example, the Fur Hunter Number or the 
Indian War Number). The Journal began publication in Septem- 
ber, 1940. The Fur Hunter Number (November, 1940) has short 
articles on “The Beaver,’ “The Bygone Beaver of Big Business,” 
“The Old China Trade,” “Forts of the Fur Traders,” “Beaver Hats,” 
“Two Languages of the Fur Trade,” “Trapper Kings,” and “Two 
Against Sixty at Fort Walla Walla”; stories about “Fang Wong, the 
Mandarin,” “Princess Julia,” and “Two Hudson’s Bay Rifles”; poems 
entitled “Men of the Mountains” and “Voyageur Song”; and an 
original document, “ Adventures of a Hudson’s Bay Trapping Brigade 
in 1825-26.” 


The Municipality, publication of the League of Wisconsin Muni- 
cipalities, in its October, 1942, issue has a short article on the history 
of Oshkosh by Nile J. Behncke, director of the Oshkosh Public 
Museum. Mr. Behncke thinks that Nicolet may have reached the 
site of Oshkosh in 1634, but its actual settlement took place in 1836. 
Various names were considered for the village—Saukeer, Athens, 
Osceola, Fairview, Stanford, or Gallopolis—but in 1840 it was named 
for the Menomini chief. Later on, as the municipality grew, it be- 
came known populary as the “Sawdust City.” 


In the Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review for December 19, 1942, 
Howard H. Peckham of the Clements Library retells the story of that 
convincing scoundrel, Eleazer Williams, who maintained that he was 
the Lost Dauphin, Louis XVII of France. Mr. Peckham reviews the 
controversy clearly and concisely, and decides from the evidence that 
the Rev. Mr. Williams, who came to Green Bay with the Oneida in 
1822, was undoubtedly a half-breed. When a book was written up- 
holding Williams’ claim to the French throne, an acquaintance said 
to him: “I don’t believe there is a word of truth in it.” Thereupon 
Williams laughed heartily and replied, “Nor do I, either.” But 
despite such apparently indisputable evidence, an old myth dies 
slowly if at all. 
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Mid-America for January, 1943, has an article by Jean Delanglez 
of the Institute of Jesuit History on “Franquelin, Mapmaker.” 
Franquelin drew the greatest number of the seventeenth century maps 
of the Mississippi Valley and Great Lakes region. The story of his 
tribulations is good reading, and the check list of his maps as re- 
produced in the Karpinski Series is very useful for students of the 
period. 


Minnesota History for December, 1942, contains Merrill E. Jachow’s 
“Farm Machinery in Frontier Minnesota,” an article which will in- 
terest students of early Wisconsin agriculture as well. The magazine 
also has a note on “A Mississippi Panorama” which has come to 
light in the anthropological museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia. These huge rolls of painted canvas used to be unrolled 
to the accompaniment of a travel lecture. Covering more than 
15,000 feet of canvas, the newly discovered panorama was painted 
probably about 1850 by I. J. Egan from drawings made on the spot 
by Dr. Montreville Wilson Dickeson. 


A refreshing confession of faith in America and the “ wholesomely 
provincial” Middle West is J. Christian Bay's “Western Life and 
Western Books” in the Missouri Historical Review for July, 1942. 
The State Historical Society of Missouri has just acquired Dr. Bay’s 
collection of Western Americana which includes almost 3,000 select 
items in the history and literature of the Middle Border. Dr. Bay, 
who is librarian of the John Crerar Library in Chicago, states that 
the collectors of Western books took for their model “ Lyman C. Draper 
of Wisconsin, who begged, borrowed, and otherwise acquired by 
incessant toil the material which has contributed to make the Wisconsin 
historical society the envy of other historical societies.” The same 
issue of the magazine contains a study of “The James Boys and 
Missouri Politics” by William A. Settle, Jr., and a good analysis of 
Missouri backgrounds by Floyd C. Shoemaker entitled “Missouri— 
Heir of Southern Tradition and Individuality.” 

A short article on “Saratoga of the West” in the Review for 
October makes us wonder just how many mineral springs in the West 
have been given this title. This particular one was the Sweet Spring 
health and pleasure resort situated just outside of Brownsville, 
Missouri. The resort was opened in 1881, was converted into a 
military academy in 1891, and finally closed when the building 
burned in 1896. In Wisconsin, of course, the “Saratoga of the West” 
was situated in Waukesha and flourished from about 1869 to 1905 
(see Miss Krueger's article in this Magazine for June, 1941, 
24:394-424). 
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The Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio is to be congratulated 
upon its lively Quarterly Bulletin. The Messrs. Garrison, Rodabaugh, 
and Orians—managing editor, assistant editor, and review editor re- 
spectively—are achieving a combination of scholarly accuracy and 
enthusiastic presentation which should win them many readers. The 
October, 1942, issue has some letters of William Woodbridge cover- 
ing his journey from Marietta to Detroit in 1815 and edited by 
Dr. M. M. Quaife of the Burton Collection with his usual skill. Then 
there is Jeanette Paddock Nichols’ article on the Wright Brothers, 
aviation pioneers, entitled “Ohio Re-draws the Map of the World.” 


The Quarterly published by the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society in its October-December, 1942, number makes 
another contribution to the medical history of that state, 1835-58. 
Included are eight articles, most of them by physicians, and examining 
topics such as the contribution of Ohio physicians to the Mexican 
War, the early use of the microscope, cholera in Cincinnati, dental 
education in Ohio, and several pioneer doctors. 


Robert M. Sully (1803-55), the artist, was a nephew of the 
better-known portrait painter, Thomas Sully. Lyman C. Draper, first 
executive of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, approached the 
younger Sully, got him to paint several portraits for the Society, and 
persuaded him to move to Wisconsin. But Sully died at Buffalo on 
his way west from Virginia. Charles E. Hatch, Jr. has an article on 
“Robert Sully at Jamestown, 1854” in the Historical Magazine of 
William and Mary College for October, 1942. Sully’s letter to Draper 
about Jamestown in the collection of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY is printed as part of the article, and two of the Society's five 
tiny watercolor sketches of Jamestown by Sully are reproduced. 


The Wilson Bulletin for September, 1942, contains an excellent 
article on “The Wild Turkey in Wisconsin” by A. W. Schorger of 
Madison. His exhaustive research shows that many early observers 
failed to distinguish between the Canada goose (owtarde or cog d’'Inde), 
the sandhill crane, and the wild turkey (dindon). The turkey was 
found as far north as Green Bay in early days but was almost extinct 
by 1860. According to Mr. Schorger, the wild turkey, like the pinnated 
grouse and the quail, “maintained a foothold in Wisconsin only by 
virtue of periodic replenishment from Illinois.” The reservoir theory 
holds that “the numerical status of a species is subject to ebb and flow 
due to weather, food supply, disease, or other causes,” and southern 
Wisconsin was the northern border of the wild turkey’s range. 
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Gerald C. Stowe, curator of the Douglas County Historical Museum 
prior to his entry into the army, sketches the “ Archeological History 
of Douglas County” in the Wisconsin Archeologist for Septem- 
ber, 1942. The article also describes the chief archeological collections 
of the Museum. 


Much Wisconsin history is found in the pages of the Wisconsin 
Conservation Bulletin issued monthly by the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department. The November, 1942, issue has an article by Walter E. 
Scott on “Young Abe Joins the Army,” dealing with Wisconsin's 
second war eagle. In the December number is an article on “ Horicon 
History” which originally appeared in the Chicago Field of 1878 and 
three amusing letters written in 1874 to the State Land Commission 
by a man employed to guard state timber. They are entitled “1874 
Land Troubles.” 


The official publication of the Wisconsin County Boards Associa- 
tion, Wisconsin Counties, carried a short “History of St. Croix County ” 
in the November, 1942, number. 


The Wisconsin Library Bulletin for December, 1942, distributed 
by the Wisconsin Free Library Commission of Madison, contains an 
important report on “Library Service in Wisconsin” prepared by a 
Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin. The report surveys the 
library situation in the state and finds that the libraries as a whole 
do not measure up to the standards set by the American Library 
Association. The committee recommends some state financial support 
to supplement local public library service. Another recommendation 
points out the opportunity of the librarian to help the local history 
movement and suggests that the boys and girls of a community with 
the aid of the library staff can “assemble personal and official accounts 
of matters of interest.” This is important, says the report, because 
“young people will have a deeper respect for their own times when 
they appreciate the significance of the beginning of things in our 
state.” 
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The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 


NEW MEMBERS 


LB ones the three months ending January 10 the Society has 
acquired 5 new life members and 19 new annual members. 
Four annual members have transferred to life membership. In the 
same period 26 members were lost by death or resignation. The total 
membership on January 10 was 1,206. 

The new members are Jacob H. Beuscher, Washington, D.C; 
Culver S. Bostwick, Madison; F. S. Brandenburg, Madison; Mrs. 
Willard Burdick, Milton; Clarence E. Cary, Milwaukee; Robert N. 
Cool, New York City; David S. Coon, Escanaba, Michigan; Lowell 
Frautschi, Madison; Jesse D. Hartzler, Wellman, Iowa (Life); Mrs. 
Andrew Hopkins, Madison; Judge P. L. Lincoln, Richland Center 
(Life); Mauston Public Schools, Mauston; Elmer E. McCollum, 
Richland Center; Lee W. Metzner, Casco (Life); Eleanor O’Laughlin, 
Riverside, Illinois; Outagamie Rural Normal School, Kaukauna; 
George W. Pierson, New Haven, Connecticut; S. F. Shattuck, 
Neenah; W. A. Speerschneider, Green Bay (Life); Mrs. Esther 
Stauffacher, New Glarus; Charles D. Stewart, Hartford; Dr. Henry 
Trautmann, Brooklyn, New York (Life); Viterbo College, La Crosse; 
Lars O. Wahler, La Valle. 

Annual members who have become life members are T. Fred Baker, 
Milwaukee; Qunicy H. Hale, La Crosse; Rt. Rev. Benjamin F. P. Ivins, 
Milwaukee; and Lewis F. Nelson, Kaukauna. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

The Rev. Harry W. Blackman, Spanish-American War veteran, 
Janesville, July 12. 

James F. Dougherty, Wisconsin Dells, February 7 (1942). 

Eugene G. Eberle, editor emeritus, American Journal of Pharmacy, 
Washington, D.C., May 2. 

Malcolm O. Mouat, attorney, Janesville, January 3. 

Col. John G. Salsman, retired adjutant and treasurer of the Wiscon- 
sin Veterans’ Home, King, Wisconsin, November 15. 


ACCESSIONS 


A small collection of manuscripts has been presented by one of 
the earliest Norwegian families to settle in Rock County. Halvor L. 
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Skavlem of Janesville was a man of varied attainments. He was skilled 
in the art of making stone arrowheads in the Indian fashion; in 1926 
he was awarded the Lapham Medal for his anthropological researches; 
he collected and preserved specimens of bird life in pioneer Wisconsin; 
he published a genealogy of the Skavlem family in America; and he 
was a careful student of Norwegian migrations, particularly from 
Numedal. He secured for the Historical Society the exceedingly rare 
pamphlet issued in Norway in 1839 by Ole K. Nattestad, founder 
of the first Norwegian settlement in Wisconsin. The manuscripts 
touch upon all these subjects. In addition there are letters written 
during the Civil War by Thomas Chantland of the Twenty-eighth 
Wisconsin Regiment and a record book, 1897-1901, of the Carcajou 
Shooting Club at Lake Koshkonong. The Society was also invited to 
select for its own and the university's libraries such volumes from the 
Skavlem collections as were not represented on the shelves of the 
two institutions. 


The Bayfield Transfer Railway Company was organized in 1883 
and started operations fifteen years later. It had a pier and warehouse 
at Bayfield, on Lake Superior, and owned or leased short lines operat- 
ing out of that city. At first it carried passengers and freight, but in 
later years the road was used exclusively for hauling lumber. A quantity 
of business record books and correspondence has been turned over 
to the Historical Society through the instrumentality of H. C. Hale 
of Madison. He was connected with the railroad as director and general 
manager for almost the entire period of its existence. 


A typewritten history of the Ascension Lutheran Church of Mil- 
waukee, which was organized in 1853 by a group of Scandinavian 
immigrants, has been presented to the Society. The pastor, the Rev. 
Elmer S. Hjortland, is now on leave of absence, serving as chaplain 
with the armed forces. 


Correspondence, a scrapbook, and other papers accumulated by the 
Women’s Committee of the Dane County Council of Defense have 
been added to the Society’s World War I records. The late Mrs. W. S. 
Marshall of Madison, who served as chairman of the committee 
throughout the war period, accumulated the materials, which are the 
gift of Professor W. S. Marshall, Madison. 


A brief history of the migration of the Faulds family from Scotland 
to America and their settlement at Glencoe, in Buffalo County, nearly 
a hundred years ago, has been prepared and presented by Mrs. Martha 
Faulds Herbert of Arcadia. 
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The Society has been permitted to microfilm for its files a collection 
of letters, 1885-1936, written to Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Swenson of 
Grantsburg, in Burnett County, by their relatives in Sweden. The 


writers discuss local conditions, plans for emigration to America, and 
family affairs. 


Valuable source material for the study of Wisconsin’s past is found 
in copies of records recently purchased from other depositories. A 
photostatic copy of the entire route of the survey of the military road 
in the fall of 1832, together with a microfilm copy of the field notes 
of the survey, has been secured from the National Archives at 
Washington. The Toronto Public Library has furnished a copy of the 
journal of George Nelson on a fur-trading expedition to Yellow Lake 
in the Upper St. Croix Valley in the winter of 1802-3 and of notes 
on geological explorations on the shores of Lake Superior in 1846. 


Fourteen volumes received through the good offices of the Baker 
Library of Harvard University contain a record of the work done by 
two tool and cabinet makers at Green Bay over a period of sixty 
years. Thomas J. Bailey and his wife and son, natives of Connecticut, 
settled in the village of Fort Howard shortly after 1850. The combina- 
tion diary and business record kept by father and son runs from 
1857 to 1918. The early entries illustrate the variety of output from 


one local shop in Wisconsin before the development of the factory 
system. 


The wide extent of the newspaper collections in the possession of 
this Society is seen in a recent request from the Kansas State His- 
torical Society for copying privileges. In response, the weekly and 
daily issues of the Atchison (Kansas) Champion from 1858 to 1876, 
comprising about 15,000 pages bound in twenty-two volumes, have 
been sent to the Library of Congress to be microfilmed for that library 
and the Kansas Society, with a complimentary set for the WISCONSIN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions: 

Woolpack made in 1850 on a Columbia County farm by John and 
Timothy Desmond for packing sheep wool, from Cora F. Desmond, 
Madison. 

Sampler made by donor when a child in Philadelphia in 1864 and 
1865, four daguerreotypes of members of her family, and a Book of 


Common Prayer used when she was a child, from Mrs. Julia E. Hicks, 
Madison. 
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Convention badge “Win the War for Permanent Peace,” Madison, 
Wisconsin, November 8-10, 1918, and a Civil War carbine, from 
William Arndt, Madison. 

Der Breslauische Erzaéhler, 1808, a volume brought to Wisconsin 
by the donor’s mother from Breslau, Germany, from Mrs. Irmgard 
Siegmeyer Charly, West Allis, Wisconsin. 

A collection of sixteen Indian baskets, a head covering of woven 
twine, a headband of woven fiber, two cigarette cases of woven hair, 
all from Guatemala, two pottery jars from Arizona, and a Mexican 
pottery canteen, from Mrs. May B. Lenher, Madison. 

An appliqued quilt of a rose pattern, designed by the donor's mother, 
Mrs. Caroline F. Bacon, an early Wisconsin settler, from Viola E. 
Meacham, Frazee, Minnesota. 

A silver trophy cup which was presented by Stanley & Camp 
Company, Milwaukee, “for best Company Rifle Team, 4th Infantry 
Wisconsin National Guard, 1880”; silver cup, Wisconsin National 
Guard Gallery Practice trophy, won by the Machine Gun Company, 
Milwaukee; and silver punch bowl, presented by Bunde & Upmeyer, 
Milwaukee, trophy contested for by Wisconsin National Guard Com- 
panies stationed in Milwaukee, from Mrs. Guy D. Armitage, Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. 

Two braces and bits more than 100 years old, used by donor's 
father, Edwin R. Toepelman, and Gunn’s Neuer Hausarzt, a volume by 
John C. Gunn, M.D., 1864, from Emil Toepelman, Madison. 

Two lunch baskets, such as were carried by school children in the 
1880's, from Lucy M. Curtiss, Madison. 

Copper coal hod owned by Ann Taylor, an early ancestor of donor, 
saddlebag used in the Friends’ Settlement in Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, in 
1840, three old watches, and three children’s books, 1894-95, from 
H. H. Ratcliff, Madison. 

Sailor’s cap ribbon “USS Texas” worn by Thomas Sullivan in the 
Spanish-American War, 1898, and keys taken from a wrecked warship 
of Admiral Cervera’s fleet by Thomas Sullivan, U.S.A. 1898, from 
Mrs. James Reilly, Madison. 

Child's embroidery frame, 1850, and a delaine dress worn by donor's 
mother, Katherine La Delle Moessner, in 1860, from Mrs. Stella 
Goldenberger, Madison. 

Commencement gowns, hoods and cap, two gold pins, children’s 
story books, valentine, saucedish, children’s toys, lorgnette, sewing 
case, Easter egg, paper knife, penholder, opera glasses, a bronzed 
Buddha, baby cap, hat, dress, and powder box, possessions of the late 
Zona Gale Breese, from her husband, W. L. Breese, Portage, Wisconsin. 

Twenty-five specimens of buttons, badges and armbands worn by 
Mrs. W. S. Marshall during World War I, from Professor W. S. 
Marshall, Madison. 
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Mosaic flower design brought from Italy in 1922 by donor, F. D. 
Winkley, Madison. 

Japanned tin spice box with six cylindrical containers, 1885, auto- 
graph album, 1879, automobile driver's goggles, eye glasses (pince- 
nez), and a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles, all from the estate of 
Mrs. Mary Rehm of Ripon, Wisconsin, from Clara Krueger, Milwaukee. 

Fourteen German-American Press Association badges, 1896-1912, 
from Frank C. Blied, Madison. 

Piece of a sampler worked by Phoebe Gable, second wife of Joseph 
La Follette, in about 1755, from Bertha La Follette, Glendale, 
California. 

Lincoln and Johnson campaign badge, National Union ticket ballot, 
1864, and an Abraham Lincoln mourning rosette, from J. R. Stout, 
Evansville, Wisconsin. 

German helmet, rocket pistol, sword bayonet, and trench knife, 
from World War I, from Mrs. M. S. Slaughter, Madison. 

Khaki uniform worn by Dr. Charles F. King of Hudson, Wisconsin; 
coat worn by Captain Frank D. Harding in 1901 when a sergeant in 
the U.S. Artillery; coat of a cadet uniform worn by donor’s brother 
Amos King, Thirtieth Wisconsin Regiment, Civil War; uniform worn 
by donor’s brother Otis H. King in the Wisconsin National Guard, 
G.A.R.; and uniform and two military belts worn by Dr. Charles F. 
King; from Eliza B. K. Dooley, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Il. THE STATE 


Is it the air charged with patriotism which is leading to the discovery 
of long-forgotten flags in attics and storerooms? Faded and worn 
they are brought out one by one to be adored anew. In the auditorium 
of the Weyauwega Presbyterian Church a flag carrying forty-five stars, 
owned by James Van Epps, will be on display for the duration. It 
came to him from his father, Peter Van Epps, the last member of the 
Weyauwega chapter of the G.A.R. J. E. Burke of Oshkosh owns a flag 
with thirty-six stars made by his grandmother, Mrs. Lois Smith, who 
arrived in Wisconsin in 1849. The flag that holds the place of honor, 
when age is considered, is one containing thirteen stars, “ rather moth- 
eaten and dirty” and too fragile to be washed. It was recently dis- 
covered by Mrs. P. L. Maxon, Lake Geneva, while her home was being 
insulated. Of woolen material, its age is believed to be from 150 to 
160 years. 


Sentiment plays its part as scrap heaps increase in size. The five 
bronze Civil War cannons in Camp Randall, Madison, have caused 
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controversy, and dozens of letters and telephone calls on what should 
be done with them have been received by the State Journal office and 
the salvage drive committee. Camp Randall is the property of the 
University of Wisconsin, and final disposition of the cannons will 
probably be handled by the board of regents. The fifty-year-old Mont- 
fort school bell was loaded on a truck and rang out its farewell song 
while it was driven through the village streets en route to the scrap 
heap. Hortonville high school students helped dismantle a two-ton 
fire truck for salvage. It was purchased in 1847 and was in use until 
1925. Dynamite used to break up the barrels of two Civil War cannons 
at Reedsburg resulted in shattering eight windows in a house and one 
in a garage. 


Visitors to Blue Mounds Park, which has an elevation of 1,760 
feet above sea level, are intrigued by the grotesquely bent oak trees— 
the Indians’ method of marking their trails. Though possessing a keen 
sense of direction, it is thought they may have needed the markers 
to guide them through heavy thickets, to a particular spring, or to 
some point of interest. The large mound was named by them “Old 
Smoky,” because of the blueish haze which surrounds it on a clear 
day. From a lookout tower 300 miles of skyline are visible, and the 
State Capitol can be seen 25 miles away on a bright day. The misty 
blue mounds are a landmark of southern Wisconsin and attract a 
great many tourists. 


The preservation of the site of an ancient Winnebago Indian village 
on Lake Winneconne has been assured for further exploration with 
the purchase of the land containing the Lasley Point mounds by Dr. 
R. O. Ebert of Oshkosh. The mound site, a sixty-acre wooded tract, 
contains forty-eight mounds, most of them of circular type. Oshkosh 
Museum workers did some investigating a few years ago on the Point, 
which resulted in additions to their archeological exhibits. When the 
war ends, Dr. Ebert has indicated that he will permit only museum 
groups or those qualified, to excavate, so as to assure the archeological 
materials a place in public collections. 


A war information center has been opened in the State Historical 
Library by the University extension division under the supervision of 
the office of education of the Federal Security Agency at Washington. 
Pamphlets on every type of war work, post-war plans, posters from 
foreign countries, maps of the world and the battlefronts, biblio- 
graphical lists of current war books, and other materials may be 
studied at the center. Some sixty women from several Madison clubs 
are contributing their services for the operation of the center. 
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Impressive St. John’s Cathedral of Milwaukee, in process of re- 
construction since its fire, January 28, 1935, was so near completion 
that it was reopened with a midnight mass on Christmas Eve sung 
by Archbishop Moses E. Kiley. Though the parish history parallels 
that of Milwaukee, ground was broken for this magnificent cathedral 
in 1847. In 1880 the old steeple was replaced with the present one, 
which is considered an architectural masterpiece. The appearance of 
the exterior is largely the same. The roof is now carried on steel 
construction—supplanting the original of wood—the rebuilding plans 
emphasizing particularly fire prevention. The restoration of this his- 
torical Catholic landmark is a credit to all those whose efforts and 
contributions have brought it about. 


It was fifty years ago last October 28 that Milwaukee experienced 
its greatest fire when flames swept through the Third Ward and laid 
waste property valued at $4,000,000. The fire destroyed fifteen blocks 
of buildings in the wholesale district and about 200 residences, re- 
sulting in 400 homeless families. Beginning in the evening and fanned 
by a terrific wind, the blaze continued throughout the night and was 
fought by firemen from surrounding cities. Older Milwaukeeans still 
recall the scene of desolation which stretched from the river to Lake 
Michigan the following morning. The Chicago Tribune of Octo- 
ber 19, 1942, carries a story by Thornton Smith recalling this 
harassing event of an earlier day. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


Mr. Clarence M. Paine was elected president of the BELOIT HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY at its annual meeting at Beloit, November 13. To 
mark her twenty years of service as curator of the museum, Mrs. 
Merton Smith was presented with a gift. Following the annual meet- 
ing Professor Merle Curti of the History department of the University 
of Wisconsin gave an address on “ American Patriotism When Beloit 
Was Young.” 


At its October meeting at Burlington, Herbert Duckett was reélected 
president of the BURLINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY. It was reported 
to the members that the museum now contains 1,645 accessioned 
articles. These were labeled and re-arranged during the year under the 
direction of Mrs. Louis Zimmermann. Mrs. Antoinette Fulton’s early 
American glassware, containing some unusually fine pieces, was dis- 
played at the public library during November. Members gathered at 
the Meinhardt residence, Burlington, for their January meeting. Mrs. 
W. A. Fulton read another chapter from her story of the Elegant 
Eighties, and old-time songs were sung. 
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The DouGLAS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY is exhibiting and 
treasuring a little, hand-wrought Norwegian chest made in 1700 and 
owned by Severn Thompson of Superior. Built by his great-great-grand- 
father, it was brought to this country in 1840 by his grandfather. 
Of brown wood, its painted designs are almost worn away, but iron 
bands, hinges, square nails, and a lock and key are all intact. It 
crossed the ocean in a sailboat, traveled with its owner to Illinois and 
later to Superior. Would that it could recount its precious memories! 

During the last quarter one “case of the month” contained a loan 
exhibit from Mrs. Frank Neuman, made up of exquisite Belleek ware, 
dusty-rose Venetian glassware, French peasant ware, and lustre pitchers. 


The Old Settlers’ Association of the Head of the Lakes attended 
their fifty-sixth reunion on December 7 at Duluth, when they gathered 
for a banquet. 


The D.A.R. of Eau Claire are busily engaged in assembling articles 
for a future museum. Recently a Civil War sword, elaborately en- 
graved, with a carved ivory handle, was donated; quaint apparel 
of the early days has also been acquired. 


Mr. Virgil Showalter, Lancaster, president of the GRANT COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, and Mr. J. L. Grindell, Platteville, a curator 
of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY and secretary of the local 
society, were in charge of the program for the January 6 meeting of 
the Lancaster Woman’s Club. The subject was “The Work of the 
Grant County Historical Society.” 


A log house, built in 1865, on the Otto Paulson farm in Dane 
County, will be moved to the Pioneer Village at New Glarus. Mr. 
Paulson is presenting it to the GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
and his name will be inscribed on it as donor. The development of 
this historical parksite by the society is being watched with interest. 


An. exhibit, in replica, of the crowns-of-Europe, attracted many 
visitors to the KENOSHA HISTORICAL AND ART MUSEUM during 
October. Napoleon’s massive crown resplendent with rubies and sap- 
phires and finely wrought eagles was displayed beside Empress 
Josephine’s delicate basket of jewels. The many storied crown of the 
king of Siam was also exhibited. 

The museum’s free public lecture series began on November 6 
with “Adventure South to Cape Horn.” The travelogs will include 
Mexico, Australia, Egypt, Alaska, Africa, and other countries, accom- 
panied by colored motion pictures. There is need for a world-wide 
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view at present, and this admirable series should continue to attract 
large audiences. 


The “Fighting Finches”—more folklore than fact—were a band of 
clever horse thieves who dyed the horses they stole and resold them 
sometimes as many as a dozen times in various parts of the state. 
Their hideout was in the London marsh in the Lake Mills region. 
This entertaining story was told by Victor Taylor to the members of 
the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY at their December 
meeting at Lake Mills. 

Mrs. G. Peter White was reélected president for 1943. There were 
1,684 signatures in the museum guest book this summer and twenty- 
four states were represented. 


The museum of the LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY at 
Antigo has received many additional gifts. Some of greatest age are: 
Roman coins, Civil War bayonet with scabbard, cavalry sword of 
1864, hand-forged claw hammer about 100 years old, fruit jar of 1836, 
horsehide-covered trunk, and a red pipestone Indian pipe. Other items 
have been promised by museum visitors. 


The LUTHER VALLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY met November 2 at 
the home of Mrs. Jeanette Lasse, Orfordville. Five directors were 
elected, and the matter of a museum building was discussed. 


Some 200 members of the MILWAUKEE COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIBTY gathered at the Republican Hotel at Milwaukee on October 28 
to observe the anniversary of the Third Ward fire. Ten veteran firemen 
recalled their experiences of fifty years ago. Mr. C. E. Dewey, president 
of the Kenosha County Historical Society and a veteran of the Kenosha 
Fire Department, told how they loaded their best white horses in box 
cars and raced to Milwaukee to help fight the fire. The Milwaukee 
Society also held “An Old-Fashioned Christmas Social” on Decem- 
ber 30 with five-minute descriptions of previous Christmases in the 
city and the exchange of historical gifts. 


The Crystal ballroom of the Schroeder Hotel was the setting for the 
Founders’ Day ‘celebration sponsored by the same society, January 27, 
when some of the city’s earliest pioneers appeared in pageantry. The 
prologue to this dramatic spectacle was written by Curator William 
George Bruce, of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY; the narrator 
was Dr. William Lamers, an assistant superintendent of schools; and 
Juneau, Kilbourn, Mitchell, and Sholes were among those whose re- 
cital vividly retold Milwaukee's yesterdays. It was an evening when 
history was absorbed in a pleasant, effortless way. In the audience were 
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Milwaukee notables who some day too may be the subjects depicted 
in pageantry. 


The Monday Progressive Club of Neillsville is planning to create a 
museum representing lumbering days, which was Clark County's first 
great industry. The first jail used in the county has been promised the 
club, also logging tools and other relics of the pinery era. 


Lena village donated its old hand-drawn fire pump to the OCONTO 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY recently. A historical sketch states that 
the pump was purchased secondhand from Kewaunee about forty-five 
years ago for $70. The Oconto Fire Department repaired it, and it 
now has become a show-piece in the museum. Among other gifts 
accessioned are a silver coffee urn, oil paintings, a large whatnot, and 
a tea wagon more than 100 years old. 


Again the members of the ONEIDA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
made gay at their Christmas dinner-party held at Rhinelander, Decem- 
ber 16, with decorations centering on a lighted Christmas tree. Gifts 
were exchanged among some thirty members and their guests. 


“Drumming up trade” for Villa Louis, Museum Prairie des Chiens, 
as well as for Prairie du Chien, is the aim of Cal Peters, curator of the 
museum, and Paul Schmidt, president of the chamber of commerce. 
They have showed colored slides and moving pictures of the Dousman 
house and the city before clubs in various parts of the state. When 
the gasoline rationing has come to an end, their work will bring many 
visitors to their historic city, so say the letters the promoters are 
receiving. 


Mrs. O. J. Cole-Allison is again the president of the SAUK COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. Members were informed at the annual meeting 
at Baraboo on November 16 that 1,147 persons had registered’ at the 
museum during the season. The Society is now engaged in collecting 
World War II posters and related materials, and reminds the citizens 
that their war collections would be acceptable to the Society. 

Some of the fine additions made to the museum of late are a model 
of a prairie schooner; a lamp from the Gollmar Brothers private circus 
car; a surrey, once the property of Charles Ringling; a portrait of 
John Weidenkopf, the first settler of Ski Hi; and several oriental 
articles from the Burton Holmes household. 


The members of the SHAWANO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY are 
pleased with the growth of their museum. Pictures which portray 
events in the city fifty years ago, early family albums, and wearing 
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apparel of the pioneer day are among the gifts received. The society’s 
membership now exceeds 125. 


The museum of the SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
was involved in controversy during the winter months, when the space 
it had occupied in the courthouse was requested for use by the ration- 
ing board. Curator C. E. Broughton has been successful in keeping the 
exhibits in the courthouse, for he and the members of the Historical 
Society believed that if the museum displays were not kept intact in 
a safe building, they might be destroyed. Most of the space requested 
has been turned over to the rationing board, and some of the valuable 
collections have been put under lock and key for the duration in 
another part of the building. 


A talk on “Stories of the Mississippi,” illustrated with colored 
slides, was given by Mr. Harry G. Dyer of Madison, at the November 
meeting of the VERNON COUNTY HIsToRICAL Society. Articles from 
the Dawson house were on exhibit; the mansion was willed to the 
Society by the late Jerry Dawson of Viroqua. 


Only one historical house in Wisconsin ranks the Octagon House 
at Watertown for the number of 1942 visitors, and that is Villa Louis 
at Prairie du Chien. This season Watertown’s landmark was visited 
by approximately 4,414 persons, but the house has been closed during 


the winter months because of the fuel shortage. To aid in carrying 
out the landscaping plans on this historic spot, the Elks of Watertown 
have contributed the sum of $50 to the local Society. A worth-while 
gesture toward the preservation of this Wisconsin shrine! 


With the recent addition of fine crystal and chinaware from the 
Victor Reidel collection, the museum of the WAUKESHA COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY now boasts more than 4,000 articles. Reidel, a 
young farmer in the town of Brookfield, Waukesha County, is con- 
verting his parents’ ten-room house into a museum of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century charm. His collection of 10 clocks are among his 
favorite showpieces; a colonial spinning wheel of 1730, one of 13; 
250 plates and pieces of glassware, most of them at least 100 years 
old; and a case containing 59 locks of hair from southern Wisconsin 
pioneers are among the Reidel exhibits. He is an active member of 
the Waukesha County Society. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Masonic Order at Eagle River held a golden jubilee in June. 
The history of the lodge was published in the October issue of 
Tidings, the Masonic magazine. 
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The Capital Times of Madison celebrated its twenty-fifth birthday 
by issuing a special anniversary edition, in eight sections, on Decem- 
ber 13, 1942. There are good stories, well-illustrated, on such diverse 
subjects as the University and World War I, building construction in 
Madison during the past twenty-five years, the city’s newspaper history 
since 1838, the development of the Kiddie Camp—a summer camp 
for under-nourished children—the growth of WIBA, and many others. 
A facsimile congratulatory letter from President Roosevelt and a 
reproduction of the front page of the first issue of the Times are 
included. William T. Evjue's “liberal journalistic venture” begun in 
1917 and born, as Ernest L. Meyer puts it, “in the most thorny cradle 
that ever greeted a newborn squawker,” outrode the violent storms 
of World War I, removed to its $150,000 plant in 1927, and in its 
anniversary edition carries the message: “The Capital Times on its 
25th birthday does not feel its age and it is neither tired nor disin- 
terested in the principles of liberalism upon which it was founded.” 
One of the state papers characterizes Evjue as “the type of editor who 
isn’t afraid to ‘speak his mind’ on issues that confront him, his town, 
or his state.” 


Albert Weinbrenner of Milwaukee celebrated his fiftieth anniver- 
sary in the shoe manufacturing business in mid-November. The 
Weinbrenner Company employees, their families, and members of 
the leather trade met for a dinner in his honor at the Wisconsin Club. 


Officials of the Citizens’ Bank of Mukwonago received congratula- 
tions on the fiftieth anniversary of the bank’s founding on Decem- 
ber 12. The anniversary booklet states that “one of the stockholders, 
Mr. H. M. Lobdell, held in his possession until his death, which oc- 
curred this year, the original stock certificate purchased half a 
century ago.” 


During the past summer several newspapers noted the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the J. I. Case Company of Racine, of 
which Leon Clausen is president. In December a birthday banquet was 
sponsored by the Racine Association of Commerce which brought 
together about 700 guests, among whom were leading industrialists. 
Plans for a huge government contract, which would engage the five 
plants of the firm and make the company one of the largest producers 
in the Middle West, were explained. 


Two Cornish immigrants were early arrivals in Racine County: 
Samuel Skewes, Sr., coming in 1842, followed a few years later by 
Thomas Phillips. The establishment of the Skewes family in Wis- 
consin 100 years ago was recalled by the Skewes-Phillips clan when 
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they gathered at Union Grove on July 11. There was a picnic dinner 
and a baseball game; later eighty descendants listened to the reading of 
several historical sketches and diary notes relating to the county’s early 
settlement. Genealogical charts, family pictures, and samples of handi- 


craft and writing of these pioneers were displayed at the centennial 
celebration. 


Golden chrysanthemums and candles were used on the banquet 
tables when the Rebekah Order at Viroqua gathered for its golden 
anniversary. Odd Fellows and other guests joined in the celebration. 


The Diamond Jubilee of Whitewater State Teachers College will 
be observed at its commencement in May. It opened its doors on 
April 21, 1868, as Whitewater Normal School. About 65 percent 
of the total enrollment constitute students in the commercial depart- 
ment, for which it is well known. 


A pioneer family, a couple of the “Gay Nineties,” early motorists, 
a World War veteran, a Red Cross nurse, and other appropriately 
costumed characters depicted Wonewoc’s development over a 100-year 
period. The birthday party was sponsored by the Commercial Associa- 
tion on December 14, at the high school gymnasium. 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


Some 300 persons participated in the centennial celebration of the 
Seventh Day Baptist Church at Albion on Saturday, October 10. For 
nearly twenty years the meetings were held in the Albion Academy 
Chapel. The salary of the first regular pastor was $200 a year. It is 
interesting to note that the oldest member has attended for seventy 
years. 


One hundred years of Congregationalism were recalled at Hartland, 
October 11-18. Dr. Silas Evans, president of Ripon College, gave 
the anniversary address on Sunday morning. A fellowship dinner and 
pageant were events of the week. 


The First Unitarian Society of Milwaukee was organized a century 
ago. On November 15 special services were held when the Rev. F. M. 
Eliot of Boston, president of the American Unitarian Association, 
was one of the speakers. 


St. Luke’s Parish, Racine, also recalled its one-hundredth birthday 
during the week October 18-24. The contents of the cornerstone, 
removed and exhibited at this time, consisted of a map of the 
city, city council proceedings, the Racine Jowrnal, the Nashotah 
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Journal, a prayer book, a Bible, and other materials. Similar articles 
of 1942 were placed with the 1842 articles and resealed in the corner- 
stone. The dedication of an organ and a stained glass window, a 
centennial dinner, and a children’s party were other features of the 
observance. 


The first services of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church of Whitewater 
were held in a schoolhouse during October, 1841. There were special 
services recalling the occasion on October 18, 1942, at which time 
Bishop Benjamin Ivins of Milwaukee confirmed a large class and 
preached the anniversary sermon. An organ was dedicated, and friend- 
ships were renewed at a dinner attended by 150 in the Guild Hall. 


Ninety-eighth anniversary: St. Olaf's Lutheran Church, Toland, 
November 27. 


Ninety-seventh anniversary: Methodist Church, Markesan, Novem- 
ber 29. 


Ninety-fifth anniversaries: Congregational Church, Bloomington, 
October 11; Salem Lutheran Church, town of Granville (Milwaukee 
County), October 11; Trinity Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, October 18. 


Ninetieth anniversaries: First Baptist Church, Appleton, Novem- 
ber 8-15; First Baptist Church, Elkhorn, January 3; Ascension Luther- 
an Church, Milwaukee, November 22; Free Congregation, Sauk City, 
October 11. 


Eighty-fifth anniversary: Grand Avenue Evangelical Church, Port 
Washington, October 21-25. 


Eightieth anniversary: St. John’s Evangelical Church, Monroe, 
October 25. 


Seventy-seventh anniversary: Methodist Church, Shawano, Novem- 
ber 15. 


Seventy-fifth anniversaries: Evangelical Church, Arlington, Octo- 
ber 22, 23, 25; First Methodist Church, Clintonville, October 25; 
Evangelical Church, Juda, November 1; Tabernacle Baptist Church, 
Milwaukee, November 3-8; St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, Reedsburg, 
November 15 and 22. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


“The Story of Northland College” was published by the Ashland 
Press during the fall months. 
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Early Brooklyn history is found in an article by Mrs. Gertrude A. 
Geiger in the October 16 issue of the Brooklyn Teller. It is to be re- 
gretted that the writer did not include more dates, but it is better to 
omit dates than to include uncertain ones. She writes at length of 
several “first” buildings erected at Brooklyn and remembers that 
sixty-five loads of cheese were often delivered from New Glarus by 
team to be shipped by rail from Brooklyn. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Pacific Railway had its 
beginnings in November, 1847, thus observing its ninety-fifth anni- 
versary the past fall. Byron Kilbourn of Milwaukee was its first presi- 
dent, and it began operating in 1851, the first train arriving in 
Madison in 1854. 


A landmark of the Cooksville (Rock County) region is the 
102-year-old Leedle mill which was in use as such for eighty years. 
It received its name from William Leedle, who owned and managed 
the mill for several years. Since 1920 the frame structure has been 
used as a warehouse. 


The editor of the Deerfield Independent is promoting the collection 
of historical materials to form a “History of Deerfield,” which he 
expects to publish in his paper. There are still a few citizens who 
knew Deerfield as a crossroads, and if these recollections are to be 
saved for later generations the data should be sought now, he urges. 
This is a commendable undertaking. 


The seventy-seven-year-old Congregational Church at Fort Atkinson, 
the oldest church structure in the city, was destroyed by fire, Octo- 
ber 27. Plans for rebuilding are already under way. 


A sixty-year-old hobby still intrigues Charles Williams, a Green 
Bay printer. It began in his father’s potato patch near Portage when 
young Charles found his first Indian arrowheads; he is now making his 
fifth collection, which contains about 1,500 artifacts. The Indian camp 
sites along the east shore of Green Bay, Lake Poygan, and surrounding 
counties have been rich in relics, although all of Wisconsin is his 
hunting ground. 


The history of the Lafayette County Home appears in the Novem- 
ber 26 issue of the Darlington Republican-Journal. The county did 
not assume responsibility for its indigents for some years. During the 
1850's “ when favorable opportunity presented, paupers were removed 
clandestinely into the districts where their friends resided, and where 
poor houses existed with open doors to receive them with generous 
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hospitality.” Persons were removed to Illinois, Tennessee, and other 
easily accessible states. The present county home was built at a cost 
of $36,925.04 on a farm of 178 acres. 


A small madstone used to treat dogbite which had been carefully 
wrapped and put into a trinket box was found by Mrs. Nettie Ruegger, 
Lancaster, in an old trunk. Fortunately with it she found a manuscript 
written by her uncle which explained that her grandfather, James 
Borah, had brought the grayish-brown stone from Kentucky in the 
1830's; he believed it would prevent hydrophobia by being placed on 
a wound. Mad dogs, she says, were rampant south of Lancaster, and 
one frontier medicine man charged $25 for a single treatment. His 
business was so brisk that he borrowed Grandfather Borah’s madstone 
and said it worked perfectly. 


The blacksmith shop of Habermann Brothers Company at Lodi, 
begun fifty-one years ago by John Habermann, has discontinued its 
business. In a smaller building blacksmithing will be carried on by 
August Erling, who long had been associated with the company. 


J. Stanley Dietz, custodian of the G.A.R. Memorial Hall in the 
State Capitol, has found forty-two scrapbooks made by Madison resi- 
dents, relating to the Civil War and World War. They may be seen 
at the G.A.R. headquarters. 


Captain Edward Carus of Manitowoc, began his nautical experi- 
ences at the age of fourteen on a Great Lakes lumber schooner and 
continued his association with watercraft for fifty-seven years. There 
was an interval, 1878-82, when he sailed the salty seas, and then 
returned to lake traffic. At eighty-two, now retired, he and Mrs. Carus 
are still sought for their knowledge of lake history. His present interest 
is the launching of submarines which are being constructed by the 
Manitowoc Shipbuilding Company. . 


A manuscript describing early Menomonie was sent to the editor of 
the Dunn County News by Paul Wilson, Frontenac, Minnesota. The 
buildings which were being constructed are described, and the pros- 
pects for future Menomonie commented upon. The story is printed 
in the October 14 News. 


“When Wisconsin Had Two Governors,” an article with pictures 
of Barstow and Bashford, appeared in the Milwaukee Journal, Decem- 
ber 10. It narrates the 1856 battle over the highest office in the state, 
which eventually resulted in Coles Bashford becoming the governor. 
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Readers interested in the kindergarten movement in Wisconsin 
may wish to read an article in the “Green Sheet” of the Milwaukee 
Journal, December 15, 1942. These early schools were conducted with 
precision, and were not “in any sense schools of mere amusement.” 
Mrs. Carl Schurz, a Froebel-trained teacher, opened Wisconsin's first 
kindergarten at Watertown in 1856. 


One of the first newspapers published in Clark County, dated 
October 3, 1867, the Clark County Journal, was discovered by Otto 
Lewerenz, Neillsville, while remodeling his residence; it had been 
dropped between the siding and the lath. A detailed comparison of 
this seventy-five-year-old paper was made with the present Clark 
County Press and was published in the October 8 issue of that paper. 


The Turner Society of New Holstein was seventy-five years old in 
September. The original building, made of hand-hewn timbers, was 
erected in 1873 and has since been remodeled several times. 


A collection of 150 pitchers, which any museum would covet, is 
owned by Mrs. Ernest Huntington of Platteville. She has found delicate 
cranberry glass pitchers and richly colored majolicas; there are pastel 
blue Wedgwoods, one of frosted glass fifty years old, another grace- 
fully wrought of silver, a pottery Indian pitcher, and one of English- 
ware once owned by Mrs. Huntington’s grandmother. The pitchers 
have been collected during the past five years. 


Father Peter Leo Johnson, a curator of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL 
SocigTy from St. Francis, Wisconsin, spoke to 250 members of the 
Catholic Woman’s Club of Janesville on November 24. He traced 
Catholic church history in Wisconsin from its beginnings to a recent 
survey which he made of “ ghost” churches. Unsuitable locations and 
removal of pioneers to cities because of insecurity resulted in these 
abandoned churches. Stuffed Saddle Bags, a biography of Father Martin 
Kundig of frontier Wisconsin, was written by Father Johnson recently. 


Ninety-one years ago Vernon County citizens met at the log cabin 
home of Moses Decker in Viroqua for the first meeting of the county 
board. The records show that bounties were paid on female wolves at 
every session of the board, ranging from $3.00 to $15. Objection to 
the erection of the present courthouse brought on a prolonged con- 
troversy which continued through many sessions of the board. 
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Ill. OF WIDER INTEREST 


Illustrating the application of the technique of microfilming in the 
reduction in bulk of large bodies of records of recent date are 
the microfilm copies of the general correspondence of the Washington, 
D.C., office of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, 1933-36, which 
the National Archives has just received. The photographs of the records 
on 482 rolls of microfilm occupy only 8 cubic feet whereas the 
records themselves, which have been destroyed, formerly filled scores 
of filing cases. 


The Museum of National Expansion was opened at St. Louis on 
October 20, 1942, by the National Park Service. Buildings have been 
cleared from thirty-seven city blocks about the Old St. Louis Court- 
house, where the first two display rooms have been opened. The 
Museum, which “commemorates the territorial enlargement of the 
United States and the westward movement of the American people,” 
expects after the war to expand greatly in exhibits and functions. 


The Public Library at San Antonio, Texas, on November 12, 1942, 
dedicated the Harry Hertzberg Circus Room which will display in 
changing exhibits the collection of some 20,000 pieces of circus 
material bequeathed to the library by the late Mr. Hertzberg. The 
collection contains such rarities as the miniature carriage and other 
possessions of Tom Thumb, the mammoth 58x115 inch colored poster 
of the “Hippoferean Arena” dated April 19, 1849, and the Leska 
Brothers miniature circus. Henry Ringling North, one of the owners 
of the Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus, spoke at the 
opening exercises. Such an event makes us faintly unhappy. After all, 
Wisconsin has had a long and honorable connection with the sawdust 
ring, and Baraboo was the birthplace of the Ringling Brothers show. 
Why doesn’t someone develop a great circus museum in Wisconsin? 











